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If you need a WHITE this season, 


place your order now. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 


SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 


THE WHITE STEAM, 
THE WINTON GASOLINE, 
U.S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, 
THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, 
THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. 


NEW and second- hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP 
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ON THE GREAT PINE BELT PLATEAU oF THESUNNY SOUTH. 
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An JSdeal Present 


For Mother For Springtime 
For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 


Jonnets Jo a Wife i 
By Ernest McGaffey : 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Verse in the past quarter of a century. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Belittling Pelee 
HE “fine writin’ ” about the Martinique disaster is 
{ beginning to come in; more’s the pity. The 
elaborated descriptions distinctly weaken the im- 
pression made by the first few spasmodic, spontaneous 


Terms of subscription to THE MIRROR including postage in touches in the dispatches by men who were still appalled 


by what they had witnessed. All this later stuff will sim- 
ply belittle the great disaster by attempting to compress it 
in literary language, and all the correspondents will be 
found doing a little faking from Bulwer Lytton’s fake in 
the ruin chapter of “The Last Days of Pompeii.” The 
best story of the disaster that has yet appeared was in an 
interview with a sailor of the Roddam, and it wasn’t quite 
two columns long, and it had no cadenced sentences and 
no long words. This “fine writin’ ” is mentally indigestible, 
but it is not quite as bad as some of the newspaper 
pictures. It is evident that the great convulsion is to be 
“done” so thoroughly that its impressiveness is to be de- 
stroyed by the law which declares that familiarity breeds con- 


tempt. 
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Prospects of Peace 

PEACE negotiations between the British and the Boers 
appear to be hanging fire,though the world cannot even 
suspect the reason therefor. The delay is dangerous to the 
British. If the negotiations fail, the Boer commandos will 
be found to have rested up during the lull and, also, to have 
thought out some new traps into which to lead the British. 
The best evidence thus far seen that the peace proposals 
are actually under consideration by the British, is in the 
fact that their purchases of horses in this 
country have been stopped. The terms of the settlement 
are doubtless difficult, for the Boers have demonstrated 
that they are far from conquered, while the British cannot 
well yield anything that savors of independence to the 
Dutch states. While the negotiations are kept secret, the 
world at large has a pretty fair idea that the hitch comes 
over the question of independence and of treatment of 
sympathizers with the uprising. The greatest obstacle 
to peace, from the Boer side, lies in the attitude of 
President Kruger, who is not on the scene. He 
favors war to the hilt and until the shot, 
but the men in the field are not inclined to go'so far. 
The men who have had to bear the brunt of the war can 
see arguments for peace, but Kruger cannot see them 
from his secure place in Holland. Still, there is no 
bitterness against Kruger. He is not criticised for leaving 


and mules 


last 


the Transvaal. He went away at the suggestion of the 
men in the field, because he was old, could not travel fast 
over the veldts and kopjes, and it would take too many of 
the Boers to protect him. Kruger, in Holland, thinks 
that the British are too near beaten to be allowed to gain 
any credit out of the peace. It is said, indeed, that the 
soldiers in actual service on both sides favor peace, while 
the officials at long range are in favor of more war. Mr. 
Chamberlain is much more warlike than Lord Kitchener. 
It is the politicians’ dissent from the opinion of the 
military men that makes most of the trouble. There is no 
doubt that the people of Great Britain want peace. They 
throng the streets in front 
to learn if peace 
this are the 


otherwise 
offices anxious 
The people doing 
who made _ London Bedlam on 
The world will be disappointed if 
Where negotiation is possible 


would not 
of newspaper 
is to be made. 
same people a 
Mafeking night. 
present negotiations fail. 
there should be some way to reach an argreement to stop a 


game of which both sides are tired. The world is sick of 


the Boer war. It is sick, too, of the Philippine war. There 
is a chance to stop the Boer war, but, unfortunately, there way of doing things is the only way. 


is no chance to stop the Philippine war because the 
Filipinos will not enter into negotiations for peace. If the 
the politicians prevent peace between Great Britain and the 
burghers they will be execrated. If the politicians in 
America don’t quit jawing about the Philippines and mak- 
ing difficulties inthe way of establishing a peacein the is- 
lands they, too, will feel public wrath. Soldiers are better 
peacemakers than statesmen are. If the soldiers were let 
alone, either in the Transvaal or in the Philippines, there 
might possibly be one or two more good “scraps,” but peace 
would be more quickly attained than it ever will be through 
the interference of politicians. The very latest news, 
Tuesday afternoon, is that all the Boer leaders are ready 
for peace except De Wet and there are hopes that he 
may be won over to accept terms. He cannot carry on the 
war all alone and should he attempt it he would be simply an 
outlaw. Peace may be declared before the MIRROR reaches 
its readers this week, and all the world will be glad of the 


news. 


The Water Question 

St. Louis needs a supply of pure, clear water by the 
time the World’s Fairing begins here. The only St. 
Louis daily that seems alive to this proposition is the 
Republic, but that paper insists that the present supply shall 
be filtered bythe use of alum. The medical profession 
condemns alum as a drug dangerous to life. This State 
has laws on its statute books making it an offense to sell 
food-products, containing alum. If food, why not water? 
What the city needs is a copious, uncontaminated supply. 
Why filter impure water, if a better water needing no 
filtration can be obtained at equal or lesscost? The 
Meramec river spring affords such a supply. Two experts 
out of three appointed to consider this city’s water supply 
have said so. Why not consider the Meramec supply 
instead of rejecting it off-hand? There is no municipal 
question more pressingly important than clear water. It is 
ime the city began to act upon the subject. 


st st 
Jefferson’s Bible 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S Bible is making a great stir. It 
is a compilation of the teachings of the Saviour as Jeffer- 
son understood them. Jefferson was not very orthodox, 
but he was not an atheist by any means. Rather, he was 
a Deist, but it is not understood that he makes any attempt 
to interpret the sayings of the Nazarene. Therefore, one 
should say that they are silly preachers who are objecting 
to the publication of the manuscript recently “discovered” 
among his papers. There is a proposal that the Govern- 
ment print the book; but the Government would be unwise 
to undertake the publication of any work having a distinctly 
religious bearing. It would not be proper to give over the 
statesman’s work, now the property of the Nation, to any 
private publisher. If the book have any value, as it surely 
must have, itshould not be copyrighted for any concern. 
The manuscript should be set up and copies be given to 
any publishers desiring to isste the work. It would prob- 
ably have asale big enovgh to justify the issuance by 
several houses simultaneously. 

st wt 
Opponents of Roosebvelt 

A RUMOR is abroad that there has been effected a 
Senatorial combination to prevent the renomination of 
Theodore Roosevelt for President. The report is only 
half true. The Senators would like to make such acom- 
bination, but they cannot do so for the reason that there is 
no one opposed to the President upon whom they can 
agree. There is a great deal of antipathy to Mr. Roose- 
velt in Washington, and not only among the politicians, but 
among the newspaper correspondents who take their tone 
from the politicians and who believe that the politicians’ 
But it is remarkable, 
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that, while the newspaper correspondents in Washington 
damn the President, their opinions do not find their way 
into the papers. The reason for this is that the managers 
of the great newspapers know the feeling of the multitude 
for Mr. Roosevelt. For all the things that the Washing- 
tonian critics do not like in the President, the people who 
are out of and away from the Washington atmosphere ad- 
mire him. The official mind despises Roosevelt, because 
it cannot understand ‘him. The petty politicians in Wash- 
ington, and that includes nearly everybody in the Capital, 
hate the President, for no other reason than that he is not a 
petty politician, just as the same element despised and 
hated Grover Cleveland. This element snarls and sneers 
in subterranean fashion at the President. It tells nasty, 
mean, small stories about him in back-rooms and cellars. 
The President, of course, pays no attention to all this. 
This only exasperates the snarlers the more. Similarly he 
cares nothing for the growling Senators and when they 
call upon him he seems utterly oblivious of any necessity 
to conciliate them in the matter of appointments. “He 
does not care enough for other men’s opinions,” said one of 
the Senators summing up the Presidential defects, and that 
is the trouble. The President goes ahead in his own way. 
He is not always calling in advisers. He does not use as 
much soft soap as McKinley did. He does not bargain 
and deal for votes for this orthat. It is no wonder that 
the Senators are trying to unite to prevent his renomina- 
tion, and it is no wonder that they do so under cover, for 
they are afraid that the popular discovery of their scheme 
would only result in its overwhelming defeat. There is no 
doubt that the Republican Senators and minor party bosses 
and the whole parasitic push at Washington would like to 
defeat Roosevelt, but they lack the courage to come out in 
the open and oppose him for renomination. 
ze SF 
Water 

REVELATIONS concerning “the water cure” in the 
Philippines are going to play a prominent part in politics. 
The deadliness of water, newly discovered to most of the 
voting population, is certain to react on the Prohibition 
party. 

se st 
The Carpenter Prophet 

WHEN that Chicago professor, Charles William Pearson, 
got into trouble as a heretic it was a certainty that he would 
write a book, and his book is “The Carpenter Prophet.” 
The book is summed up in the statement that it denies 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the denial occupies two 
hundred and eighty-eight pages. So much space seems 
to have been wasted. To deny the divinity of Christ, 
does not require so much argument or any argument what- 
ever. It is all-sufficient to say that one does not believe it. 
Professor Pearson does not advance anything new. It is 
unnecessary, even in an agnostic age, to maintain the thesis 
that Jesus Christ was only a great man. But that Jesus 
Christ’s doctrine should have conquered the world, as it 
has done, is something which needs more explanation than 
the assertion that it emanated from a great man. No other 
great man’s doctrine did as much for the world, and did it 
so universally as His. It mastered the mind and the heart of 
the most enlightened people, and gave the best elements 
of the race, so far as we are ableto judge, a new ideal. It 
seems to the writer of this paragraph that all “natural” 
explanations of the spread of Caristianity are at fault. It 
is not apparently more inherently calculated to appeal to 
mankind than’ the systems of thought and the modes 
of feeling it has so generally supplanted. It was not an 
evolution surely, because it was something new, nota 
development from older systems. While it may be said to 
have emanated from Judaism, it is at least remarkable that 
Judaism still regards it as a false emanation. It will not do 
to say that the world was ready for the message of the 
Carpenter Prophet, for, if the history of its earlier days 
show anything, it is that the world had to be won against its 
will, and that the winning was achieved by means which, 
on the supposition of no supernatural support, seem fear- 
fully inadequate to the mighty result. Nothing that Pro- 
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fessor Pearson has written in his interesting and eloquent 
book is quite annihilative of the latent thought in the mind 
of the ordinary man that the work of Jesus Christ in the 
world is something which could hardly have been accom- 
plished, save upon the basis’ of something over and above 
the merest human idealism. He is,as Professor Pearson says, 
“the most romantic and noble figure in the history of 
humanity,” but he is much more. He is so much more 
than the merest expression of the highest nobility of 
humanity that it seems impossible to deny to this superior- 
ity to humanity the attribute of divinity. No other human 
being approaches the Jesus Christ ideal. That ideal is 
universal in its appeal. It seems to transcend humanity, 
and all attempts to ascribe to it a purely human 
origin are failures. That humanity has not been able 
wholly to live upto the ideal is not proof of the human 
origin of that ideal. That no man has ever realized in 
himself the attributes of Christ, even while striving his 
utmost todo so, is something to make us believe that the 
Christ was more than human. Professor Pearson’s book 
itself, all unconsciously, seems to emphasize the fact that 
He was something greater, something above man. All 
the learned gentleman has written, all, in fact, that all 
learned gentlemen have written to establish the non- 
divinity of Christ, does not do away with the fact, that 
Christ’s doctrine was, and is, a struggle with all merely 
human promptings. Those promptings that we now often 
think are natural alone are promptings from the influences 
that Christ inaugurated among men. It seems to the 
present writer, in other words, that we are apt to think of 
Christ as only a man, because we conceive of man only 
according to the ideal of a man that He himself has given 
us. Christ is like no conception of the ideal man before 
his time. Professor Pearson attributes to humanity the 
ideal which Christ first gave to humanity. It is, of course, 
not possible to prove that Christ was God. That is a 
mystery that is beyond the grasp of reason, but it does 
seem reasonable to believe that Christ is so much greater 
than all the great men the world has known either before 
His time or since, that his transcendency of all merely 
human valuation or estimate is scarcely overemphasized in 
the imputation to him of the attributes of divinity. 
se 
Kohlsaat 

Now that Judge Kohlsaat has decided that Rostand 
appropriated “Cyrano de Bergerac” from the play, “The 
Merchant Prince of Corneville,” by Samuel Eberley Gross, 
of Chicago, it is but proper that all the other great literary 
problems should be settled by the same high authority. 
Let Judge Kohlsaat pass upon the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, the identity of Junius with Sir Philip Francis, 
the authorship of “The Breadwinners” and the conflict 
between Col. John A. Joyce and Ella Wheeler Wilcox over 
the lines, “Laugh and the World Laughs with You.” Judge 
Kohlsaat has found for himself a field of great usefulness, 
not only to his fellow countrymen, but to the whole 
English-speaking race. Hurrah for Judge Kohlsaat! 


se 
A Texan Holiday. 

Our horrible cruelties to the Filipino shock some of the 
statesmen of Texas. A negro named Dudley Morgan was 
lynched at Longview, that State, last Thursday, May 22nd. 
The lynching had some episodes worth calling to the at- 
tention of the Texas statesmen. Thus: “after he had 
been securely chained to the stake, or rail, with his hands 
and legs free, the members of the mob began to take rail- 
road ties from a fire already started and burn out his eyes. 
They then held the redhot and burning timbers to his neck 
and, after burning his clothes off, to other parts of his 
body. The negro screamed in agony. He was tortured 
in a slow and painful manner, with the crowd clamoring 
for aslow death. The negro, writhing and groaning, 
begged piteously to be shot.” And again: “Mrs. McKee, 
the woman whom the negro confessed to have assaulted, 
was brought to the scene in a carriage, accompanied by 
four other women, and an effort was made to get the 
carriage close enough for her to seethe negro. The 


crowd was so dense, however, that this was impossible 
Persons held each other on thei: shoulders, taking turns 
about looking at the awful sight. The negro’s head finally 
dropped and the ties were piled around and over him. In 
half an hour, only the trunk of his body remained. As 
soon as the heat would permit, the crowd, with long sticks, 
began a grewsome search for relics. Parts of his skul] 
and body were gathered up by some and carried away. 
As the fire died down the crowd took the two men who 
first caught the negro and held them over their heads, 
while they held their Winchesters in their hands and were 
photographed.” Furthermore: “many women were 
present from the surrounding country, but owing to the 
great rush they had very little opportunity to see the 
negro until the heat forced the crowd to widen the 
circle and the flames leaped over him.” The negro 
was guilty of assault. He confessed it. Therefore the 
public sentiment of the place approved of the performances 
described in the above quotations from dispatches in Fri- 
day’s papers. The torture of the negro was all right. But 
the water cure is all wrong when applied to a Filipino who, 
professing friendship for our soldiers, is leading them into 
ambushes. A little thumbscrewing of a boloman in the 
Philippines is awful, but the treatment of the negro, Dudley 
Morgan, is Openly justified by Ben Tillman. We are 
shocked by the cruelties of the Carthaginians when we 
read of them in history, but our own burnings and tortur- 
ings are not evento be alluded to disrespectfully. The 
crime for which torture jis applied to the negro is a horrible 
one. But does not the savagery of the torture sink the 
people near to the level of the tortured, and is it not some- 
times a form of the same crazed lust that makes the savage 
negro commit the crime? And does the torture, as de- 
scribed above, put an end tothe crime for which the pun- 
ishment is applied? Apparently not, forthe torturings and 
burnings become more frequent. The question is whether 
the torturing is not becoming a habit, whether the 
burnings do not create a craving for more burnings, 
whether the custom is not growing upon the community 
and causing us to be a people as cruel as the Carthaginians 
who decorated the roadways leading to their capital with 
crucified lions and malefactors. Have we done anything 
in the Philippines as bad as these things we have done at 
home? Is militarism’s cruelty as horrible as this civilian 
cruelty to the negro criminal? And what is to be the 
ultimate effect upon the American people of such spectacles 
as described above, of the photographs of such spectacles 
scattered broadcast through the land, and of news stories 
containing such deiails printed in all the great dailies of 
the country? The Philippines, and other island possessions, 
are not this country’s greatest danger. That danger is the 
bestially cruel lawlessness that usurps the place of law in 
some sections of the country and threatens to transform 
whole communities into savages fully as bloodthirsty as 
Rider Haggard’s hot-potting Amahagger. 
st st 
Our Philippine Rights 

MucH rot is written against our presence asa nation 
in the Philippines. If it were not permitted to a nation to 
march outward, to indulge in conquest, to occupy new 
lands, there would be, to-day, no _ civilization. 
If every people had stayed at home and had never imposed 
their rule and their ideas upon others there would have 
been no development of the race. There would have 
been no United States of America if the world had felt 
that the red men should have been let alone. There 
would-have been no Great Britain, to-day, if the island had 
been left to the painted Picts and Scots, if the Danes had 
never ravaged the islands, if the Normans had never 
invaded the islands. We should have had no modern 
Europe but for the Romans and their conquests. We 
should have had but very little science, but for the wars 
with the Saracens. If the Aryans had remained in the 
birth-place of the race and refrained from imposing their 
ideas upon other people, where would be the world that we 
know to-day? History has been the story of the strong 
ruling and overcoming the weak, the story of one people 
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to better uses than 


aking territory and putting it 
those to which it was applied by the 
ally occupying it. There nothing so 


established in history as the fact that the outgoing, onward- 


people origin- 
is well 
marching, conquering people are those that have made the 
world better. If it were not for the long record of con- 
quest we should not even know, to-day, the very prin- 
ciples upon which the anti-annexationists oppose our 
occupancy of the Philippine Islands. To say that 
nations shall not act as the United States is acting to-day, 
is tu say that the world would be better off if every land 
under the sun had been lett in the control of its 
aboriginal people; it is to say that all progress is a crime; it 
is to say that savagery is preferable to civilization. The 
United States has as much right in the Philippine Islands 
as it has as a power inthe United States. It exists here 
by virtue of having driven the Indian into oblivion and if 
we want to be so perfectly logical as Senator Hoar and 
some others would have us, the proper thing to do would be 
to disband the government, to organize a great emigration 
back to Europe and to leave the fruits of all our efforts to 
the Indians that still survive our progress. We are in the 
Philippine Islands by a right the whole world recognizes. 
We purchased the Islands, just as rightfully as we pur- 
chased the territory of Louisiana from Napoleon or ac- 
quired Florida from Spain. The argument that the natives 
of the Philippine Islands should be let alone would apply to 
the Apaches of the Southwest or the Sioux of the Northwest 
if they went upon the warpath once again. If the United 
States was right in making the Louisiana Purchase and 
giving its people the rights they have to-day, the United 
States is equally right in buying the Philippines and in 
promising the inhabitants what was promised the people of 
the Louisiana Purchase. The Filipinos have been offered 
free government of just the same sort that was offered the 
French and the few Spaniards in the Purchase States and 
they were offered as much liberty, practically, as the in- 
habitants of Alaska have to-day. The Filipinos are not be- 
ing unduly oppressed. They arein arms against lawful 
authority, lawfully acquired from the only power authorized 
to transfer authority and the authority must be maintained. 
After peace has been established then Americans may 
differ as to the best thing to do with or for the Filipinos. 
It may even be determined to turn the islands over to the 
Filipinos, but this country will not and cannot retire from a 
territory in which it is rightfully established before the 
arms of those who oppose our right. 
st SF 
Kodaking 

You can’t beat the Yankee with the kodak. Just 
think of the New York woman standing up and coolly 
snapping Mont Pelee while it was erupting and wiping 
fifty thousand people out of existence in a breath. On the 
Day of Judgment the Yankee kodaker will be on hand 
Snapping the proceedings and ready to sell the films to the 
evening paper reporting the event. 
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Bank Concentration 

BANK consolidation is the rage in St. Louis, and it may 
be that before long we shall have no more than two banks 
doing the whole financial business of the city. What 
a grip it will give two or three banks they 
know the exact status of every man doing business in the 
town, andcan gobble up every good business by pressing 
its owners when the chances are favorable. The concen- 
tration of banks and trust companies is not harmful within 
Indeed, the concentration that has thus far taken 
place has been necessary to prevent possible dangerous 
failures, but it cannot be a good thing for any community 
to see its financial control passing into so few hands 
as seem destined, eventually, to grasp the resources 
and credits of business in St. Louis. Not very much 
more bank and trust concentration would be needed 
in St. Louis to put the at the mercy of a 
dozen men. The MrrRor lifted up _ its 
the trust organizing craze was under full headway in this 
city. The MIRROR said that there was danger in too many 
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The MIRROR says now that there is 
danger in too few financial institutions. The whole busi- 
ness of this town must not be allowed to come under the 
control of a few men who, from their position in two, or 
maybe three banks, would be the arbiters of the fate of 
all business men, and such arbiters as we know are made 
out of ignorant men in practically unlimited power. Bank- 
concentration is, to a certain extent, justified by conditions, 
but it can be pushed too far, and the MIRROR believes that 
now is the time for sound business sentiment to check it. 
Bank concentration means, eventually, the great National 
Chain of Banks under one management and the establish- 
ment of a real Money Trust to control, by direction or 
indirection, all the business of the country. 
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To Muzzle Credit 

THE Fowler banking and currency bill, now pending in 
the House of Representatives, is a measure that seems to 
contain the hint of the purpose of so many bank consolida- 
tions and the ultimate establishment of a great general 
bank with many branches throughout the country. The 
tendency towards the absorption of the small banks is one 
that contains many evils. In the first place, the placing of 
the branch banks under a central control must, inevitably, 
lead to the branch banks being run with no more interes 
in the localities in which they are established than might 
be involved in working the neighborhoods for all they were 
worth. One of the first results of the absorption of small 
banks would be to raise the rate of interest to borrowers. 
As one critic of the measure has summarized the matter, 
“the managers of the bank controlling the branches would 
get the largest possible return from their loans. Having 
no sympathy with the people of the towns and cities 
in which these branches were established, it is de- 
they would take out of these localities the 
very last possible farthing of income.” This would 
materially interfere with the development of towns and 
cities. The “home bank,” is supposed to be _ in- 
terested in home institutions and to do everything in its 
power to develop them. Destroy these “home banks” and 
substitute for them branches of institutions run by men 
without interest in the localities where the branches are 
placed, and by the substitution heavy losses will be sus- 
tained in many promising localities. The consolidation 
movement, as it is manifesting itself in St. Louis and other 
cities, is evidently inspired by the same idea that prompted 
the union of the street-railway, gas and other interests in 
the cities. It is the last open method to achieve the con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands. If it should be 
accomplished, the men who accomplish it will really be the 
masters of the country. The Fowler bill will not pass the 
House this session, but some bill like it will surely be urged 
before long. The Morgans, Harrimans, Rockefellers and 
others, have already discussed the general bank with 
many branches, and they have begun to work upon the 
The people would do well to watch the news of the 
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bank consolidations. 
Fs 
Spencer On Vaccination 

HERBERT SPENCER is being quoted by the anti-vaccina- 
tionists with great glee. Mr. Spencer is, of course, a 
high authority upon many things, but his doubts about the 
efficacy of vaccination are not convincing arguments against 
that practice. Mr. Spencer believes the protection against 
small-pox given by vaccination is secured at the price of 
impaired powers of resistance to oth er diseases and he pre- 
sents statistics to show that more babies were killed by 
diseases to which vaccination laid them open than were 
saved from small-pox. Mr. Spencer, however, is not in- 
fallible and statistics do anything that the man who handles 
them wants them todo. The medical profession has no 
interest in pushing vaccination, if it be not what they say it 
is, but they agree that vaccination is a preventive of small- 
pox and their statistics, more overwhelming than Mr. 
Spencer’s, studied by hundreds and thousands of men de- 
sirous only of helping humanity,are much more convincing 
than Mr. Spencer’s because they cover a wider range of 
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That vaccination may 


years and countries and individuals. 
sometimes be bad for babies many doctors admit and most 
mothers of experience believe, but that the vaccination of 
babies kills more than it saves is an absurd statement upon 
Mr. Spencer’s own lines of logic. Every child vaccinated 
that dies of something else than small-pox cannot be 
charged up to vaccination mortality. The medical profes- 
sion has never claimed that vaccination immunized 
children, or men either, from other ailments. The history 
of medicine shows a decrease of small-pox fatalities ever 
since the discovery or invention of vaccination, and it 
shows that the small-pox deaths in vastly preponderating 
numbers, since that invention or discovery, have been 
among the people who were not vaccinated. The number 
of the unvaccinated has been, naturally, greater at all times 
than thenumber of the vaccinated, but, notwithstanding 
that fact, the medical profession records show that the 
vaccinated have escaped small-pox in places where the un- 
vaccinated “caught” it, and that where one who had been 
vaccinated caught the disease it never was ina virulent 
Vaccination has not made men more liable to other 
diseases. There is absolutely no proof that it has done so. 
If it has made babies liable to other diseases no conclusive 
proof has been shown of the fact. It has not even been 
held to be particularly dangerous to anemic babies. Mr. 
Spencer may be a great philosopher, though there are 
many wise men who dispute that proposition and smile at 
his acceptance of the guess of “evolution” as a demon- 
strated fact, but his appearance in his old age as an op- 
ponent of vaccination is not going to make the mass of 
intelligent, observant mankind reverse its common consent 
as to the efficacy of the method of inoculation given to the 
world by Jenner. 
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Fe SF : 
E. L. Godkin 


EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN died, the other day, in 
England. He was a great writer and editor, He did a 
great deal of thinking that was used by other editors and 
writers. He was an Orangeman of the most virulent 
type, or rather, he was virulent before he was anything. 
With all his fine ability, his culture, his exalted reasoning 
power, his strenuosity for worthy social and economic 
reforms, he wasa failure, because he was always an un- 
kindly man. He wascontemptuous of all except the select- 
few. He despised people who were merely human, and 
when he was, occasionally, a humanitarian it was rather 
through some pleasure that he derived from the attitude 
than because of any real love for humanity. He was sour 
and bitter and cold, and he was an intellectual snob. The 
common people were usually the object, with him, of poorly 
hidden ridicule. He founded the New York Nation and he 
edited the New York Evening Post for the benefit of the 
elect. Hesneered at everyone who appealed in any way 
to the popular heart. He was invariably brilliantly un- 
generous and unjust to his opponents and altogether, in his 
own hard self-appreciation, “a superior person”. Now that 
he is dead his passing evokes from the press of the 
country, of which he was undoubtedly an _ intellectual 
ornament, no genial word. He did nothing, in his public 
capacity, that ever made anyone love him. And yet it 
may be that most of the man’s obituarists are wrong in for- 
getting that, for many years, he was a sufferer from disease, 
and that, his attitude was due to physical causes which 
affected his splendid mind and ossified his heart against 
sympathy. 
Fe st 
Public Ownership. 
Mayor JaMES A. REED, of Kansas City, has de- 
elared himself in favor of the public ownership of munici- 
pal utilities and of Government utilities as well. He does 
not do so as a rabid Socialist or Communist, but as one who 
thinks that such public ownership is the only alternative to 
ownership of the public by the corporations controlling 
public utilities. No sane person can deny that Mayor 
Reed’s logic is correct after observing the many evil 
influences of public service corporations in National, State 


and municipal affairs. Mayor Reed is no demagogue. He 
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is a student of conditions, in one of the most progressive, 
brighest, most American of American municipalities, not a 
town in decay, but one on the advance. His views upon 
this subject have, therefore, great weight with thinking 
people, more especially as he is a convert to the public 
ownership idea after one term as Mayor and at the 
beginning of a second term. There was absolutely no 
necessity that Mr. Reed should annouuce his new con- 
viction for any other reason than that it is a conviction. 
He is not a mere vote-seeking politician, for he is a sound 
lawyer and anything but a precipitate enthusiast. His 
accession to the ranks of the believers in public ownership 
will be a great help to that cause, and it comes at a time 
when the public mind, in general, is beginning to question 
the wisdom of allowing corporations using the property of 
all the people—as the Beef Trust, for instance, uses the 
railways—to oppress the people. Public ownership senti- 
ment is gaining ground daily, and nothing helps it along 
more than such things as boodle revelations in the cities 
in which men buy public rights for small sums only to 
capitalize them into private rights at the most stupendous 
figures. When men, like Mayor Reed, of Kansas City, 
speak from the depths of their political and official ex- 
perience upon the necessity of the people controlling the 
public utilities it is more convincing than all the utterances 
of abstractionists and theoretical doctrinaires. His recent 
speech before the Jefferson Club Association, of St. 
Louis, is a sign of the times which students of our social 
conditions should not ignore. 
st 
Arthur Wantage 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD continues to act more and 
more like the character in “The Imitator” that is popularly 
supposed to have been drawn from him. He has dis- 
missed Miss Isabel Irving, his leading lady,or, rather, he in- 
duced herto resign by his criticism of her playing. He 
has compromised with the waiter who sued him for dam- 
ages for throwing an underdone chop at his head. He has 
announced that,in three years, he will quit acting plays and 
begin to writethem., He is going to play Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar. Hedidthink somewhat of presenting the 
“Passion Play.” Mr. Mansfield is always doing things to 
make the public participate in his intense interest in him- 
self. He seems to embody in himself all that is actoresque 
in actordom. He has all the small vices that make the 
actor ridiculous, and they make him more ridiculous than 
anybody because he has, probably, more brains than any 
other actor on the stage. His row with Miss Irving is one 
of those things that mark him as the supreme eccentric. 
His sudden dissatisfaction with her work, after a long 
season, is inexplicable except upon the ground that he 
is tired touring and wants to get back to the seacoast. 
Mr. Mansfield is, possibly, the highest type of selfish ness 
that this or any other country has ever produced. He is 
this country’s most successful cynic. He is a megalo- 
maniac of stupendous proportions. He has illusions of 
grandeur, and he has so long affected the gloomy and 
peculiar that he has come to believe that he is a sort of 
composite of all the great roles he has assumed. He is 
more particular about his hotel accommodations than Prince 
Henry was. He pulled the bell-cord on a train, the other 
day, and when the train had stopped, the conductor found 
that Mr. Mansfield had been particularly struck by the 
scenery and didn’t want to dash past the favored spot without 
a chance to see it. There is no other personality like Mr. 
Mansfield now on this planet, and he is well worthy of 
attention not only in his actual daily life,but in the corrosive 
study of him that the anonymous author of “The Imitator” 
has given the world in the character of Arthur Wantage. 
FH 
The Ladies of the Naked Soul. 
Mrs. Mary ELLEN LEASE, of Kansas, who wears a 
long-trained silk skirt on the street in day time, has secured 
a divorce from her husband, “who never did support her.” 
Mrs. Carrie Nation, also of Kansas, has been divorced, 
too. But nothing has yet happened to Miss Mary MacLane 
who dotes on her beautiful little stomach and throws hand- 
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springs whenever she sees atooth-brush. Really some- 
thing ought to happen to Miss Mary MacLane who makes 
nine bites of an olive to discern its soulful effect upon her 
lovely liver. Someone rises in the distant West to intimate 
that Miss May MacLane is only a sublimated concentration 
in commonness of Mr. Henry James’ Daisy Miller, and 
another correspondent of this paper discovers in this 
vertiginous virgin of Butte the same characteristics that 
were found in somewhat finer shadings in Celia Madden, the 
heroine of that big novel, “The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
There has been noted in Miss Mary MacLane’s own story 
traces of the panting passionateness of Amelie Rives and 
much of the gandy gaucherie of the literary expression of 
the Chicago authoress, Miss Potter Daniels. Miss Mary 
MacLane is aclear case of the development of the idea 
that a woman should indulge in mental and spiritual im- 
modesty in order to make a success in literature. Miss 
Mary MacLane is the Amelie Rives of the commonplace, 
Or else Miss Mary MacLane is a fake that some one has 
perpetrated, possibly, to show us the real tommyrottenness 
of allthis latter day business of the woman who wants to go 
about exposing her “naked soul” to the atmosphere just so 
we can see that it has as many spots as acoach-dog. These 
“naked soul” ladies are a great affliction. They are all so 
inveterately young; so incorrigibly green; so mentally 
chlorotic; so utterly rapt in the contemplation of their own 
imaginary desirability and their own diseased desirous- 
ness. 
se St 
Pauncefote 
LORD PAUNCEFOTE was an able diplomat, but he over- 
played the English-friendship-for-this-country act in re- 
gard to the Spanish war. He tried to make us believe that 
if it were not for England all Europe would have risen to 
the defense of Spain or interposed to force this country to 
“arbitrate” over Cuba. It was only when Pauncefote tried 
to give the impression that Frauce was this country’s enemy, 
that Ambassador Cambon “called down” Pauncefote and 
caused the fact to be made public that it was the British 
Ambassador who formulated plans to have the European 
nations come to the relief of Spain. Pauncefote had put 
up an elaborate confidence game on the McKinley admin- 
istration, through the susceptibility of Secretary of State 
John Hay, and it was only when Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to 
the Presidency that the Pauncefotean pretense was exposed. 
Perhaps it was just such confidence-game expertness that 
made Lord Pauncefote a great diplomat, and his supreme 
nerve in accusing the other European natives of doing 
what he first proposed himself might have been admirable, 
in diplomatic circles, at least, if he had not been discovered 
in his little trick. 
st 
Col. Kerens and His Foes 
THE MIRROR has, from time to time, passed criticism as 
severe as the occasion seemed to demand, upon the 
methods and policies, but never the personality, of the Re- 
publican National Committeeman from Missouri, Mr. 
Richard C. Kerens. But with all Mr. Kerens’ faults no 
one can see that there is any reason in the proposal to sup- 
plant his methods and policies by those of Mr. Thomas J. 
Akins. Mr. Kerens, if he were a worse man than he is 
and a poorer leader than he is, would still deserve better of 
the Republican party than to be “rolled” from power by a 
man like Mr. Akins. The Akins contingent of the 
Missouri Republican party is inefficient beyond all con- 
ception. Its best member is Secretary of the Interior 
Hitchcock, who is a fine public officer but a poor politician. 
The Kerens fight upon Mr. Hitchcock is not one that 
will make for Republican strength, but Mr. Hitch- 
cock certainly made a mistake when he allied him- 
self with the Akins crowd. The Kerens_ ele- 
ment in the Republican party of Missouri at 
least knows something of politics and can do something. 
It has failed to carry. the State solely because so many 
people believed that the Kerens people cared more for 
Kerens than for the party. The Kerens element should 
have made terms with Chauncey I. Filley long ago, if that 





were possible, and had that been done, both Mr. Kerens 
and Mr. Filley might have been in the United States 
Senate. Notwithstanding these faults and errors, how 
ever, the party in Missouri will be in very poor shape if 
Mr. Kerens is defeated in his aims by Mr. Akins. ..Mr, 
Akins has not demonstrated his ability to lead better than 
Mr. Kerens. Nod one has come to the front who could do 
better than Mr. Kerens. He has plenty of sarcastic 
critics, but none of them has been found able to improve 
on the Kerens policy. His enemies have had every 
opportunity to prove their superiority to him. The MIRRox 
has shown up Mr. Kerens’ weaknesses often enough, but 
at his weakest he is stronger than any man, or set of men, 
opposed to him—reckoning Mr. Filley at his own word, 
as being “out of politics.” Mr. Kerens may or may not 
be loyal to President Roosevelt, but whatever his attitude, 
as between the President and Mr. Hanna and the Sena- 
torial clique, he represents about all the Republicanism 
there is in Missouri that bas any force or direction. Mr. 
Kerens is not the greatest National Committeeman that 
ever was; he is not the best judge of human nature; he is 
not the man of broadest vision that his party has produced 
in Missouri, but he is none the less the best man the Re- 
publicans have to tie to, and the only man in sight who 
appears to be able to come anywhere near getting any- 
thing like results. The MIRROR has not any too much 
admiration for Mr. Kerens, but the more that is revealed 
of the ineptitude of the opposition to him, the more re- 
gretfully must the MIRROR admit that Mr. Kerens is 
entitled to the eminence he occupies in the public prints as 
a leader. There is no brains in the fight upon him. 
There is no policy offered that is better than his. The 
Republican party of Missouri would be worse .nstead of 
better off if it shelved Mr. Kerens and accepted the men 
who are fighting him. 
He 
What Henri Says 
HENRI WATTERSON’S advice to the Democratic party, 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue of the MIRROR, is, like 
everything the picturesque Louisvillein does, interesting. 
It has much value besides its swinging style. It shows 
that the Democracy’s only fight on “the imperial de- 
parture” is along the line of giving “the colonies” good 
government, and not along the line of abandoning “the 
colonies.” He would have the Democracy become a con- 
structive rather than an obstructive and destructive party, 
and he would have the organization go back tu its old at- 
titude against protective tariffs. Mr. Watterson speaks 
sooth, but he is not heard of those who need to hear him. 
His words reach not the minds and hearts of the Bryanites. 
The Byranites will have no Wattersonian policies and the 
Bryanites will insist upon keeping alive the issues upon 
which they won control of the party fiom the! Watterson- 
ians. The Bryanites will not listen to gold-bugism, not that 
they don’t believe it, but because they want to hold the 
power they attained in the party on the great silver sweep. 
And worse than all that, most of the gold-bygs are hope- 
lessly lost to the Democracy forever, and they will 
pay little heed to Mr. Watterson, beyond  enjoy- 
ing his artistry in “putting things.” Mr. Bryan will 
dictate the next platform. If he doesn’t there won’t be 
enough left of the party after the election to flag a hand- 
car. Mr. 3ryan will dictate the nominees. If he does not, 
one word from him will obliterate the ticket at the polls. 
Mr. Watterson can write rings ’round Mr. Bryan, but Mr. 
Bryan writes what the many are looking for, while Mr. 
Watterson writes what he thinks. Democracy is independ - 
ent of temporary issues. Mr. Watterson’s Democracy is 
o: the classic sort. Mr. Bryan’s Democracy belongs to the 
romantic school. The latter still has the vogue, and it 
will not pass for some time. Mr. Watterson is foolish to 
try to stop Bryanism in his party. The party is Bryanism, 
so far as there is a party at all, and this will be so until 
another platform and another Bryan ticket are snowed un- 
der at the ballot box. The party cannot lose Mr. Bryan 
now. Mr. Watterson will have to serve by standing and 
waiting, and he will have to write as Mr. Bryan writes 
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before he will get a hearing. Mr. Watterson who, a dozen 
years ago, was regarded as erratic to the point of endanger- 
ing party success, is now the extreme conservative. He 
looks mighty like a Republican, judging by his speeches 
and writings of the last six years. He writes well, but 
the genuine, contemporary organization Democrats don’t 
care for argument. They want to stand with the party 
macbinery. That is now Mr. Bryan’s, and no one is going 
to take it without a fight. They don’t mind Henri. Watter- 
son. They like to read him, but they think he is “eccentric.” 
There is no hope of Mr. Watterson’s ideas prevailing for 
at least six years. 
ze 
cA Chance for the City 

Now that the Rock Island has been taken into the 
Terminal Association, and that the Terminal Association 
is going to spend $10,000,000 for better terminal facilities, 
it might be well for the city to try to get something out of 
the situation presented. It might be well, for instance, for 
the city authorities to take steps to prevent the ruin of the 
fine residence sections just north of Forest Pirk, by the 
establishment there of large freight yards, such as the 
Rock Island purposed building after taking over the 
Colorado road. The city, it seems, could get the present 
tracks out of the residence section and out of the Park. 


There should be no steam railroads running through 


Forest Park. The city might easily force the Wabash 
and the Colorado, now the Rock Island, to run their trains 
around the park, to the west, through the county, by con- 
nections with the Belt Railroad and thence down the 
Mill Creek Valley, at about Manchester, with all the other 
There would not be much trouble to either road in 
making such a change. The amount of building to be 
done would be very small. The change would save a fine 
residence district from being cut up into ugly sections and 
from the din and clatter of a big yard right at the 
palaces. Forest Park would be better 
without a foot of track its borders. If the 
should exact the removal of the tracks and yards from the 
vicinity of the homes, in which so many prominent St. 
Louisans have invested fortunes, and at the same time 
exact an abandonment of the line through the Park, as 
a condition precedent to the legislation that may be neces- 
sary to expand the terminals to meet the requirements of 
World’s Fair business, it would do a very wise thing, not 
only for our millionaire West End palace-owners, but for the 
multitude that uses the Park. All tracks should come up 
jn Forest Park after the World’s Fair, at least, and if all 
the roads are to join in the terminal trust, the terminals 
should be gathered together, and not left to scatter over 
the town and ruin the finest sections of the city. There’s 
nothing to be destroyed in the Mill Creek Valley. St. 
Louis should get something as aresult of the new expan- 
sion of terminals, seeing that the terminal trust must use 
the city’s streets for the enlargement, and salvation of the 
Park and a fine residence district, seems to be one of the 
things the city could fairly demand of the railroads. 
ze 
Concerning Royal Statues 

Ir is observed that there is objection to this country’s 
acceptance of Emperor William’s offer of a statue of Fred- 
erick the Great. What a silliness! We might as well accept 
the statue in the genial spirit in which it is offered. We may 
not think much of it, but Emperor William thinks he’s 
doing a big thing and why should we beso impolite as to 
belittle his gift by refusing it? The statue will not hurt 
us unless it’s bad art. Frederick the Great cannot hurt 
We have him pretty well sized up, and his ideas and 
principles are not more apt to influence us after we have 
his statue than they did before. That he was a royalty, 
doesn’t matter. He was pretty much of a man, over and 
above his royalty, and he was not without weaknesses at 
which we can laugh now as we havelaughed before. We 
might put up statues of all the kings that ever lived, in the 
cityof Washington and it wouldn’t harm us a particle. Why, 
we hardly pay any attention tothe statues o° great Ameri 
cans, being more interested in the advertising monstrosi- 
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ties on the bill boards. We don’t care for effigies of 
anybody, unless it’s the old chap on the Shaker Oats box, 
or the bracket-mustached “gent” who makes borated talcum, 
or the facial soap man, or the three-dollar shoe man. We 
don’t. even know the portraits engraved on our paper 
money or the heads on our postage stamps. A statute of 
Frederick the Great would affect us not at all. The 
country would accept it and smile, and then wonder what 
Emperor William had in view in “handing us the salve” 
so copiously of late. We haven’t anything “agin” Frederick 
the Great or any other king or emperor great or small, and, 
in fact, our liberalism is such that we think a king or 
emperor who knew his business was all right in his place. 
Let all the European nations send us statues, if they 
wish. Nobody pays any attention to statues after the 
formal unveiling. And as for kings and emperors—pshaw! 
the only royalties we really care about are those we 
desperately draw for in the game that men call poker. 
Fe 
Eminently Parisian. 

WHAT a great fictionist Mme. Humbert, of Paris, 
would have made! She has lived in golden splendor, in 
the social capital of the world, for more than twenty-five 
years, on nothing but a good story. She claimed a rich 
American left her a fortune of $20,000,000, but that 
rival claimants,suing for their share, prevented the upening 
of the safe in which the fortune washeld. On thestrength 
of this story, backed up by bogus proceedings in court, 
she borrowed millions of francs. Did anyone doubt the 
story, the safe was there in her house to prove the tale. 
Finally, a caterer, to whom Mme. Humbert owed a few 
thousand francs, entered suit, and a justice of the peace 
ordered the safe opened. It empty. There 
never had been any rich American testator. There 
claimants for the fortune. 
There never was anything to the story but the 
safe, and yet, strange to Say, the matter 
of the safe had beenin French courts in an hundred ways 
and was the subject of many wise decisions without any 
person directly concerned in the proceedings ever being 
known, except, of course, Mame Humbert. The woman 
“worked” the wisest financiers of Paris. Her story caught 
the French fancy, for she interspersed the recital of the 
legal struggle with incidents of battle, murder, sudden 
death and love intrigues innumerable. The woman was a 
With the right sort of training she might have 
A woman who 


was 


never had been any rival 


genius. 
written a tale as good as “Monte Cristo.” 
could win Parison a story that always hung on the verge of 
exposure, a woman densely ignorant and atrociously vul- 
gar, too, must have a splendid quality of personal mag- 
netism. Rightly directed, her talents;would have made of 
her a female Alexandre Dumas pere, ora Victor Hugo. 
Paris, needless to say, thoroughly appreciates the incident 
and regards Mame Humbert as a great woman. Paris 
feels that only one thing in this whole story of the 
safe full of millions could be better than its truth, and that 
is its untruth, for its untruth is art with a capital A and 
besides it is suchfun to see the sharp-wits succeed in 
the bourgeoisie. Then, Paris 
with exultation that the plot was put up 
and that goes to show that American genius in finance 
is only the highest type of the skill of the picaroon 
And, furthermore, the police 


outwitting too, learns 


in America, 


or the chevalier a’ industrie. 
are completely outwitted, and haven’t arrested any- 
body that is guilty, but continue firmly to hold the empty 
No wonder Paris laughs. 
se 
World’s Fair Sunday Muddle 
A SABBATARIAN enthusiast has induced the Treasury 
Department of the United States to hold up St. Louis 
World’s Fair vouchers, because of alleged violation of one 
clause of the appropriation act which prohibits the opening 
of the Fair to visitors on Sundays. The Fair has not yet 
been opened, so there is no truth inthe insinuation that 
the Sabbatarian provision of the act has been evaded. If 
work has been done in preparation for the Fair on Sundays, 
that does not constitute a violation of the law as embodied 


safe. 
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in the act. 


Visitors are not admitted to the grounds on 
Forest 


Sunday,} because the still belongs to 
Park, 
There 


will 


ground 
and is not yet ready to be wholly enclosed. 
doubt that the World’s 
comply with the Sunday-closing 


well as with all other requirements and the holding up 


is no Fair officials 


section as 
of a few vouchers now is a piece of pettiness worthy of the 
mind of a crank. The man who interposes to cut off 
the salaries of National Commissioners, Mr. Wilbur N. 
Crafts, is desirous of notoriety. There can be no other 
explanation of his course, since there has been no violation 
of the section under which he acts. He does not even 
embarrass the Fair;management and he cannot even stop 
Sunday work in building the Fair, since the Sunday clos- 
ing provision simply says that the directors shall close the 
gates to visitors during the whole period of the Fair. The 
period of the Fair does not begin until the Fair is opened. 
Let us hope that Mr. Wilbur N. Crafts will be on exposi- 
tion with other queer specimens in the aborted atnthrpo- 
logical section of the great dispiay. 

et et 


ON THE OLD ST. JOE. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





these rivers of Michigan that I always miss in the 
The Gasconade, down there 
in Missouri, with its yellow-green palisades of rock and 
alternate reaches of timber, is very beautiful, but there are 
so many flat stretches of shallow, eventless lagoons, such 
changes in the whimsical floods and failures of its incon- 
stant waters, that it never seems twice the same. The old 
St. Joe, up here in Berrien County, Michigan, 
like an old, tried friend, girdled with everlasting hills, 


"Ten is a poise and constancy, as well as power, in 


streams of the West. 


is 


always bank-full, deep, swift and sure with none of the 
shallow rapids, bare wastes of mud-flats or shore-scarred 
ugliness of the further Western streams. It is more like 
the world-old brooks of Ireland and the British and Scottish 
rivers, and there are a few of the lesser riversof England 
that are as beautiful and steadfast as it, but they are too 
small or too straight, or their margins are too populous 
with men. The rattle of trains, the shriek of factory 
whistles, the hovering rumble of nearby cities, hang upon 
them in constant mockery of their vanished primeval 
glory. 

At sunrise, yesterday, I went down through the dew- 
dripping forest that lords it over this northern side of the 
river, and though I could hear its laughter above the croon 
of the breeze andthe matin chorus of birds and insects, 
I could not see it for the density of the vine-tangled, 
purple-shadowed, low-waving vistas of the woods. I saw 
two tiny rabbits scurry across a space and tumble into a 
leaf-covered cup beneath a moss-grown oak.. Two heart- 
sick doves, like lovers in a hammock, swung spooning, 
rocked by the breeze, on a shadowy branch; the wood- 
peckers, those rowdies of the wilds, rattled their morning 
drums, and the jays, trumpeting shrill reveilles, as they 
darted from place to place, found a belated owl swaying 
like a drunken sentry of the night, and pounced upon 
him, shrieking and smiting at him till he flew away blun- 
dering against the branches, to find haven in a hollow 
tree. 

At the foot of this oak-grown hill, the ground reaches 
level to the river’s brim, and, as I stood at the margin of 
the forest, I could see through the dwindling thicket, the 
old St. Joe, sweeping down ’round the cottonwood towhead, 
laughing in the sunlight, olive-green where the sun struck 
into its deeps, yellow where the amber rocks shone up 
from its bottom, umbrous-purple and blue in the shadows 
by the bank where guardian oaks at intervals lean lovingly 
down athwart the waters. Here, for a quarter of a mile, 
the timber is no more than a grove,plumed above a meadow 
whose smooth, dark green is streaked and warmed with 
the radiance of millions of wild flowers. Back from the 
brink there are clusters of white birch and further down, 
where a shell-strewn bar narrows the channel against the 
southern bank, there are tall cottonwoods with towering 
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masts that flaunt a haze of green and silver spangles 
against the sky. 

Ithink there are few experiences in this world so 
subtly sweet, so full of the impersonal yet winsome tender- 
ness with which nature knits us to her mother-heart, as 
this coming back in the springtime to some spot in the un- 
trodden forest, to some dim seat by a lonely river, where 
one has loitered in old summers whose rifer memories 
ting. Here I found the old, flat rock which was my fish- 
skillet three summers back, and about it some of the 
charred sticks of forgotten fires. The fallen tree, reaching 
out across the roots of the old maple, which shaded me a 
hundred times as I sat there luring the furtive bass, is still 
here, mossier, perhaps, and deeper set in the sod, but 
staunch and friendly as ever. And down below, lurking 
in the black cells under the bank, I can see them, gray, 
wavering ghosts, till they dart out into the sun-lit current 
and flash their shining armor inthe light! Then back, 
hovering above the deep, chrome rocks, quartering, back- 
ing, drifting, motionless, vanishing again into the dark. A 
little shoal of quivering minnows stirs the surface of the 
water as they head around the bend, close to the over- 
hanging bank. Beneath them, rising without a motion of 
fin or tail, comes the enemy! Away flash the minnows, 
flicking out of the water, as they rush for a sanctuary upa 
shallow cove! 

In these cool days of May something of the winter’s 
torpor seems to cling to the black bass of these waters. 
The natives will tell you that they haven’t begun to bite. 
It is not wholly true. They seem hungry enough, though 
they will not attack the lure with the swift voracity of the 
warmer days of summer. Indeed, they scarcely bite at all, 
nibbling about the bait like the ignoble “suckers” of the 
ponds, or tugging hesitatingly at the morsel like a captious 
woman a-marketing. I dropped a small frog down by the 
rock above me and let him drift, kicking and pawing, into 
the deep hole. Sometimes, as he turned on his back, I 
could see his white belly shining through the dark waters. 
A goodly bass struck quickly out of the gloom and poised, 
motionless at mid-depth, a yard beyond my lure, as if recon- 
noitering. The slanting sunlight showed him against the 
bottom. He forged ahead a few feet and drifted in again. 
I saw him come sulking across my line. Then the breeze 
lifted the drooping branches and, looking down for an in- 
stant, I saw him nosing at the frog. The shadows blurred 
the water again, but there was a quiver along the silken 
thread and then a gentle tug that ceased even as my thumb 
lifted towards the reel. A chipmunk, the tiny, gold and 
black-striped gamin of the woods, ran out along my fallen 
tree and sat erect and motionless watching me with his 
bright, black eyes. A crow flapped low across the river 
and circled upward to a bare place in the cottonwoods, call- 
ing to his mates. A turtle sidled up out of the water and 
lay on a snag in the river, sunning himself. Far across 
from some upland field came the voice of a plow-boy, and 
it sounded with plaintive medody though he called only 
“Hup, Mollie, whoa!” The chipmunk flitted about under 
the tree and flashed out again almost within reach of my 
hand. Then that vague, but unmistakable quiver was in 
the line again. A steady pull, gentle but sure, at first, then 
sharp so that the ratchet clicked and away shot the line, 
whistling as it flew! An instant flash of silver as the bass 
darted across the yellow rock that lifts reef-like within two 
feet of the surface, andthen I struck him! He yanked 
like a six-pounder as he came to bay, but when he leaped 
up into the bay I saw that he was a youngster, a feather- 
weight, with a fight in every one of his ten inches, a one- 
pound champion unsubdued even when he lay anchored in 
the shallows with a chalk-line cable through his gill! 

No day is long by suchJa river, beneath a tree like this. 
The bass broiled between strips of bacon, the potato baked 
in the hot ashes, the odorous coffee, the chunk of bread; 
the vocal melodies of the lyric-mad birds, those vagrant 
ministrels whose unbought notes grow never weary; the 
whirr of wheeling bees, the chirr of insects, the chatter of 
squirrels and the dream-song of the river and the winds! In 
this fair stretch of the old St. Joe, the stream flows straight 
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into the sun at the evening and out of the willows up- 
stream, where sometimes, at twilight, the blue cranes come 
to mope in the shallows, the moon rises red, as if from the 
very water, and far into the night the westering sky, lum- 
inous with the afterglow that streaks and smoulders 
amongst the clouds above Lake Michigan, is gilded or 
silvered or crimsoned with the fires of the long-set sun. 


FR st wt 
“DOINGS” IN THE U. S. STEEL. 





BY FRANCIS A HOUSE. 





States Steel Corporation, authority was conferred 
upon the directors to retire $200,000,000 of the 
preferred stock by a conversion into bonds. The pre- 


A T a recent meeting of the stockholders of the United 


ferred is on a 7 per cent, and the common on a 4 per 
cent basis. Dividend-payments were inaugurated shortly 
after the organization of the big trust. Those who stood 
sponsor for the conversion of preferred shares into bonds 
laid special stress upon the advantages to be derived from 
the procedure by a saving of 2 per cent per annum, or the 
difference between 5 and 7 per cent. They, however, 
omitted to lay emphasis on the fact that J. P. Morgan & 
Co. will be given an opportunity to do away with two years’ 
saving, the latter insisting upon extorting a most extraor- 
dinarily large commission for undertaking the operation. 
At the meeting of stockholders, the minority interest pro- 
tested against the conversion scheme and also against the 
manner in which Morgan is trying to hold up the corpor- 
ation. It can hardly be doubted that other firms, if given 
an opportunity, would attend to the conversion scheme,and 
make it a complete success, for a materially smaller com- 
mission. But they will not be given an opportunity. Mor- 
gan and his clique own the steel trust and everything that 
is attached to it. They have asinecure; they are milking 
the cow as long as the patient animal will submitto it. At 
the present time, the cow looks prosperous, and Morgan is 
making the most of it. 

The protests of minority stockholders were given little 
heed. They were treated with contempt. They had no 
right to kick, or to criticise the management. They should 
keep their mouths shut and take their dividends as long as 
the concern is able to paythem. The minority stock- 
holder, in modern corporations, has very little right; he is 
entirely neglected or ridiculed. The big fellows run 
things to suit themselves. They own the majority of stock, 
that is, they contrive to own it in some manner or form. In 
case there should be any danger of loss of, control,they pro- 
ceed to enlarge the capit alization, that is, to inject a choice 
amount of water into it and issue handsomely-engraved 
certificates to themselves that represent nothing. There is 
always some excuse handy for adopting methods of this 
kind. Morgan, some time ago, pointed out the way 
towards success. Morgan is the Moses and prophet of 
stock-jobbing financiers. He can hit upon schemes that 
nobody ever thought or dreamed of before. Morgan has a 
wonderfully fertile imagination. Out of it he drew the idea 
of Securities Companies and of unlimited increases of 
capital stock. He testified, recently, that the Northern 
Securities Company was organized and started out upon its 
career with such a generous amount of capital, because he 
and his friends did not wish to lose control. Under exist- 
ing conditions, he said, it is a tough job tocontrol, and to 
continue to control, a corporation. Perhaps he had that 
enfant terrible, Ino. W. Gates, in his mind at the time. 

Now, according to Morgan’s ideas, if anybody desires 
or tries to obtain control of the United States Steel Com- 
pany, he is “up against it.” Ittakes hundreds of millions 
of dollars to obtain a majority of stock in this concern, and 
it could not, therefore, be accomplished so very well with- 
out taking Morgan into the secret, or making him suspect 
something. He has numerous banks and trust companies 
at his back, and he can easily frustrate all efforts of his an- 
tagonists, and upset the shrewdest and most deep-laid plots. 

It is well known that the United States Steel Company 


is his pet child. He watches over it with ever-increasing 
solicitude. The child is so promising and obedient; it 
never acts contrary to the wishes or behests of its father. 
About a year ago, Morgan marketed quite a big amount of 
United States Steel shares among his English friends. 
Owing to his promises of fat dividends and continued 
large revenues, Britishers developed quite a sharp appetite 
for these shares, and absorbed a considerable amount. 
However, according to late rumors, they are not very con- 
fident of the value and future of their holdings, and they 


-are at last “smelling a rat.” The conversion into mortgage 


bonds is not relished by them. They do not like or 
appreciate the idea of transforming a non-cumulative 
preferred stock into a mortgage bond, especially when 
the conversion is accompanied by such astounding com- 
missions to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The United States Steel Corporation has committed 
itself to a policy that cannot be regarded as conservative. 
Not in the least. There will be no trouble as long as 
earnings continue large, and business activity remains 
unabated. But there will be a different song to sing when 
business begins to ebb, as it will again sooner or later. 
Then the conversion policy may return to plague the in- 
ventor. It may play havoc with the United States Steel 
Corporation, as well as some other heavily capitalized con- 
cerns, which have, in the last two years, adopted the same 
policy. In ordinary times, such schemes would not be 
heard of; they would be criticised out of sight. But these 
are not ordinary times. The public seems to have grown 
indifferent; too much prosperity has dimmed its mental 
vision and stifled the voice of caution. It is queer to 
notice what a magic charm envelops the name of Morgan. 
Anything that this man proposes, anything that he has 
identified himself with, is sure of success. He has the 
means to assure success. He controls the millions, without 
which nothing can be accomplished. The voices of a few 
dissenting, obstreperous stockholders are drowned in the 
general din and confusion that befuddles the brains of the 
greatest financiers and railroad magnates. They are 
swearing by Morgan nowadays. Morgan bestrides the 
narrow world like a Colossus, and sets mankind at defiance. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, they are keeping their eagle 
eye on this man. He has become a mighty power in 
economical, social and even political affairs. What will be 
the end of his career? What will ultimately become of 
his creations? Will they prove beneficial to mankind? 
These are some of the questions that thinking people are 
nowadays asking themselves. 

Morgan may be the instrument of manifest destiny, all 
unconsciously. His plans, schemes and doings may con- 
tain the germ of a tremendous revolution. For the time 
being and for the immediate future, however, he is re- 
sponsible for many things that are not good and that bode 
evil. The results thereof will soon be evident to every- 
body. They are already germinating and arousing 
anxiety in well-informed circles. He cannot, after all, be 
expected to do or prevent everything. There are some 
things that are beyond his power and that he cannot make 
provision for. And it is just the unexpected that will, at 
last, interfere and destroy his ever-growing circles. 

ett ee 


AUSTRALIA ENFRANCHISES WOMEN. 





EY ETHEL C, AVERY. 





Senate without one dissenting vote. This means that 

at the next national elections all the women in Australia 
will be able to vote for membersof both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. 

While Belgium has been having riots and bloodshed 
over the effort to establish the principle of “one man, one 
vote,” and finally failed to secure it, Australia quietly goes 
ahead and gives a votein national elections not only to 
every qualified man, but to every qualified woman as well. 

Women have had school and municipal suffrage for 
many years throughout all the six Australian colonies. 
In 1893, South Australia gave them Parliamentary suffrage 


[: Australia, the adult suffrage bill has passed the 








(i, e. the right to vote for members of the local Parlia- 
ment of that colony), and, in 1900, West Australia did the 
same. Nowthat women are to have national suffrage 
throughout Australia, it is expected that they will soon be 
given the right to vote for the local Parliaments in the 
four colonies where they are still excluded from this 
privilege. In these four—Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania 
and New South Wales—the position of woman is now as 
anomalous as it would be in this country if women could 
vote for members of Congress but not for members of the 


State Legislature. 
ee Se 


COMMON-THINGS. 





Which all can see, which all may share, 
Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique, or new, and nothing rare. 


G IVE me, dear Lord, Thy magic common things, 


Just daisies, knap-weed, wind among the thorns; 
Some clouds to cross the deep old sky above; 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


Then when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere, ) 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words: 
“Such things look fairer that he sojourned here.” 
The Spectator. 
FF et 


THE RENASCENCE OF LETTERS. 





BY S. 0. HOWES., 





spent in grubbing among the pages of history, 

chuckled audibly at the shortsighted follies of an 
earlier time. He had just been explaining the causes of 
the decadence of letters in the Nineteenth and first half of 
the Twentieth Centuries. His hearer, a young student in 
the Mexican Plateau University, was not unaware of the 
conditions immediately preceding the Revival of Liter- 
ature, but the contributory causes had not been brought to 
his attention. The university, wherein this native of the 
Isles of the Eastern Sea was receiving his education, was 
one of the seats of learning established by the Government 
of America allover the Western Hemisphere. This mono- 
logue was taking place inthe year 2102, when America 
had attained a primacy among the nations of the earth, not 
only in the arts of commerce, but, as well, in the imaginative 
arts of music, literature, painting and sculpture. The 
spirit of the founders of this puissant republic had brooded 
anew over the body politic and broad statesmanship had 
converted all America into a government as enduring as 
bronze—a government whose diverse interests were no 
longer antagonistic, but were as delicately adjusted as the 
parts of a torsion balance scale. As to the Renasacnce of 
Letters let Professor Dumblechick speak. 

“The dawn of the Twentieth Century saw a deteriora- 
tion in all works of the imagination, that threatened their 
complete submergence inthe waves of things material. 
This was not because poets and fictionists, historians and 
essayists were no longer born into this our world. Nor 
was it because, as was by some asserted, great themes no 
longer offered themselves to the writer. The splendid deeds 
of Captains of Industry, Empire-builders and incorrupt- 
ible statesmen were subjects at hand for biography and 
romance. The complex mode of living and multiple types 
of humanity, resultant from a high order of civilization, 
only awaited a master hand to compile therefrom human 
documents of absorbing and enduring interest. The love 
of man for woman was still the dominant note in the 
diapason of human joy and suffering. The moods of 
nature were as ever changeful and inviting tothe atten- 
tion of the poet. Men,then, as in earlier times, gave 
promise by their first fruits of a golden harvest of ripened 
thought; but the little worm of greed insinuated itself into 
the work of all who held the pen. Men, divinely gifted, 
sold their birthright for the pottage of popular success 


P ROFESSOR DUMBLECHICK, whose life has been 
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and rapidly increasing wealth, and were aided thereto by 
the specious methods of advertising employed by the pub- 
lisher. The organs of literary criticism had become merely 
rudimentary, through the perversion of the publisher, and 
the public taste, so misled, was being blunted and debased. 
On garret shelves, covered with dust, lay interesting 
chronicles of the peoples of the earth, records of lives that 
had conceived great thoughts and wrought great deeds, 
poems of beauty and truth, romances of ideality. Eagerly 
sought after and devoured were pseudo-scientific works, 
rhymed verse devoid of poetic fire, sawdust stories of im- 
possible persons. Public libraries became vast dumping 
heaps for rubbish, the popular clamor for such books mak- 
ingtheir inclusion necessary. Reviews and opinions of 
books were no longer penned by men of discrimination 
and analytic powers; they were displaced by puffs of 
fulsome praise or adroitly worded attacks, dictated by the 
publishers and inserted in all the journals of the land. 
Thus by a process of hypnotic suggestion, insidious as it 
was harmful, the public was betrayed into buying, read- 
ing and approving books wholly valueless. So it came 
about, through greed for gain, that men soiled the plumage 
of their wings of fancy by trailing it in the dust, and 
fabulous offers of publisher and magazine editor were 
eagerly accepted by authors of talent to their undoing. 

“With the exaltation of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Presidency—a fortuitous event brought about by most un- 
fortunate circumstances—an interest in letters was awak- 
ened in the {minds of public men and they took thought 
among themselves as to how best they might extirpate the 
evils that threatened the extinction of so noble a calling. 
All great movements proceed with glacier-like slowness, 
and it was not until many years later that the seed, thus 
planted in a receptive soil, germinated and became a hardy 
plant. The Government had, meanwhile, assumed more 
paternalistic functions—the cultivation of higher civic 
ideals making possible what, in the administration of postal 
affairs, had already been found feasible. 

“The problem that called for solution was twofold: how 
best, on the one hand, to relieve young writers of ability 
from the pinpricks of poverty—for if the pot must be kept 
boiling constantly, the fine aroma of the broth will inevita- 
bly escape; on the other hand, how to save the writer from 
the intoxication of suddenly acquired wealth. It was 
clearly seen that the latter evil was the greater, for, once 
remove the possibility of accumulating vast riches and 
popular acclaim by sensational and meretricious writing, 
and the man with something to say and the power to say it 
well and convincingly would find recognition. The taste 
of the reading public, so it was argued, was not inherently 
bad; it was capable of being directed into channels of ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of that which is beautiful and 
vital. But the publisher had profaned the temple of 
letters by introducing into its sacred precinctsthe methods 
of the huckster; honest criticism had been stifled and the 
public cajoled into believing that its own suggested and 
half-baked opinion was the ultimate word. So taste had 
been vulgarized, and the only remedy was the elimination 
of the publisher. 

“Eventually, the Government undertook the making of 
books, amid the fierce opposition of discomfited publishers 
and the derision of those who clung to the antiquated 
methods of their forefathers. It was designed that this 
Department of the Government should be self-supporting 
only, and in order that the people might benefit by the 
wider dissemination of good books, each publication was 
issued at actual cost, this to include advertising, authors’ 
royalties and manufacture. The extravagant advertising 
in journals throughout the country was deemed inadvisable. 
Instead, announcements of new books appeared in the 
Government official organ and in the advertising columns 
of the independent journals of literary criticism that 
sprang into existence. Each book bearing the Government 
imprint was issued in three editions—paper, cloth and 
buckram binding. 

“The result was that, gradually, but none the less surely, 
the demand for the false and shoddy ceased; the public 
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taste became discriminative; men without ability were no 


longer attracted to literature as a money-making vocation, 
while men of thought and gifted with the power of expres- 
sion found an ever open market for the employment of 
their talents. The Government publications, at once so 
inexpensive and so excellent in workmanship, drove out of 
existence the ephemeral books of individual publishers, 
and a new era began for letters. Men put their heart into 
thei: books and wrote for sheer love of their art. This 
broadening of culture extended to the kindred art of the 
Drama, and the Stage was no longer a vehicle of coarse 
enjoyment and vapid folly.” 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Fe 


WHAT DEMOCRACY IS. 





BY HENRI WATTERSON, 





minor differences or their local dissensions, and, 

more than all others, the Democrats in Congress, 
never forget the essential difference betweenthe Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party. 

That difference began with the government and exists 
to-day as markedly as it ever existed. The Democratic 
party is, and always has been, the party of law; the Re- 
publican is, and always has been, the party of force. The 
gospel of Democracy aims at the good of the many. The 
gospel of Republicanism aims at the enrichment of the 
few. Hence, the doctrine of the Constitution, strictly con- 
strued, as against the doctrine of absolutism and arbitrary 
power; hence, the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, 
scattering its blessings far and wide, as against the doc- 
trine of a protective tariff, with its class distinctions, breed- 
ing monopolies, and everywhere fostering and building the 
remorseless trust. 

Because some Democrats have forgotten these things, 
the Republicans, who a few weeks ago,were in the deepest 
kind of a hole, begin to feel their oats again. The full 
strength of the pack, Foraker on his fire-ladder to “whoop 
’em up,” and Lodge astride his force bill to wind the horn 
of absolutism and arbitrary power—the root-hog-or-die 
policy of suppression, evasion and silence getting its sec- 
ond wind—the would-be man on horseback kept prudently 
in the background—starts in full cry upon the old bloody- 
shirt trail in the Senate. Outside the Senate, each Demo- 
crat who ventures to poke his nose from cover, whether it 
be Mr. Bryan or Mr. Gorman or Mr. Hill or the editor of 
the Courier-Journal, gets a shot from the hotgospelers of 
mercenary patriotism. Truth to say, if any one of them 
were a fox, his doom would be surely sealed. 

Happily, the field of politics is not the hunting field; 
that is to say, not entirely so; and hence neither man, nor 
fox, in public life, can be declared dead and done for until 
he has actually turned his toes to the daisies. While there 
is life there is hope—even for Democrats and the Demo- 
cratic party. At the same time, we are bound to say, partly 
as a word of warning and partly as a candid admission, that 
the Democrats of the Senate have not strengthened the 
general party position, nor improved the autumn outlook, 
by the latter end of the pending Philippine debate. There 
is yet time, however, to amend the shortcoming. 

They started out right enough. As long as they hewed 
to the line of absolutism and arbitrary power, holding the 
Republicans to astrict accountability for their acts and in- 
tentions, not merely the argument, but the trend of public 
opinion, was with them. It was the original programme of 
the Republican leaders to let the Democrats do all the talk- 
ing. Wheninthe wrong, keep silent, is a good rule, both 
in politics and ethics. They concluded that their case, be- 
ing weak, at best, and the Democrats themselves a little un- 
certain of their ground and likely to stumble, it was the 
part of prudence to leave the result rather to the blind god 
of chance than to take the hazards of a discussion with the 
facts so much against them. Since the policy of the ad- 
ministration had been that of evasion, suppression and 
silence, they would adopt it in the Senate. “Give the 
Democrats rope enough,” they reasoned, “and they will 
hang themselves.” 

But the Democrats did not hang themselves. On the 
contrary, the Republican case was so bad and the Demo- 
crats debated it so well, bringing out fact upon fact and 
day after day making such an impression upon the country, 


TT: Democrats of the United States, whatever their 









































































that, perforce, the Republicans felt themselves obliged to 
abandon their scheme of masterly inactivity and to take 
the field again. They made this change of base with 
characteristic intelligence and etfrontery. Instead of 
acting on the defensive, they assumed the aggressive. They 
said to themselves; “We will make a Copperhead affair 
of it.” They said: “We will hoist the bloody shirt, and 
sectionalize it.” Then and there, the Democrats seem to 
have lost their heads. Apparently, like poor Goldsmith, 
they argue best when there happens to be nobody to ag- 
gravate and answer them. Anyhow, they fell into the 
hole dug for them by the Republicans, and dug right be- 
fore their eyes. They exchanged good money for bad. 

They accepted a false issue at the dictation of the enemy. 
They surrendered an impregnable position, whence with 
guns shotted and caissons full of ammunition, they could 

rakethe flying squadrons of Evasion, Suppression and 
Silence with a murderous artillery fire, to fall back upon 
the old flintlock musketry of the era of hate and strife, 
actually swapping places, and on the field of battle with 

an already beaten enemy. 

At this rate we shall never win another national battle, 
but we refuse to believe that the party at large is no better 
led and advised than it is in the Senate. 

The issue between the two parties is explicit and clear. 
The Democratic party flies at his masthead the flag of the 
Union, the Constitution and the law. The Republican 
party flies the flag of the Man on Horseback, riding down 
all truth and all law. The Democratic party stands for 
expansion upon the lines which Jefferson laid down with 
respect to the territory bought of France, which Monroe 
followed with respect to the territory acquired from Spain, 
which Polk followed with respect to the territory acquired 
from Mexico. The Republican party is the party of 
imperialism according to the model set up by England in 
India and Ireland and the Transvaal, reeking with the 
desolation and pillage of helpless human beings. The 
Democratic party is the friend of the American soldier, 
seeking to have and to keep him a free, pure, patriotic 
man—a soldier, not less of the Constitution than of the 
Cross—the pioneer, wherever he goes, of liberty and law, 
the symbol, wherever he appears, of civilization, light and 
life. The Republican party is the enemy of the American 
soldier, seeking to debauch and brutalize him, to convert 
him into the merest machine of despotism, and, having thus 
debased him, to convert him into an advance guard and 
then into a willing escort for the army of carpetbaggers 
and scalawags organizing their predatory raids upon these 
outlying regions, precisely as they did in the case of the 
stricken States of the South thirty-seven years ago. The 
Democratic party proposes to attempt by lawful and peace- 
ful agencies what the Republicans are pretending to do by 
fire and sword. The Democratic party would close the 
mailed hand of war and extend the open hand of fraternity in 
the Philippines—precisely as we have done in Cuba—and, 
as Mr. McKinley proclaimed in his promise of “benevolent 
assimilation”—hoping to effect, by methods consonant with 
our national character and our illustrious traditions, an 
ultimate adjustment answering all the better and nobler 
ends of the advancing greatness and glory of the country. 
The Republican party embarks upon a century of blood 
and terror, of conquest and freebooting, of oppression and 
piracy, riding down all law, reversing all the rules of 
civilized warfare and raising up standards of savagery 
before which the very Moslera stands aghast, whilst the 
eye of the Christian world looks on with amazement and 
horror. In a word, the Democratic party, contending that 
these things, if tolerated abroad, will be but the precursor 
of the same things at home, offers the alternative of safer 
and surer methods; the Constitution to go along with the 
flag—the precedents of the law and the teachings of the 
fathers to prevail and to be observed everywhere—Chris- 
tianity hand in hand with republicanism, not the torch and 

the sword, to mark our coming into those distant lands. 

God of the universe! What has “the nigger in the 
South” to do with all this, and why should Democrats per- 
mit malignants like Lodge, and demagogues, like Foraker, 
to divert them from the greatest issue which has dawned 
upon mankind since the American Revolution, shielding 
themselves and the Republican party the while from its 
just accountability for acts which the administration has 
already approved and condoned by its policy of evasion, 
suppression and silence? 

Louisville Courier Journal. 
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TO THE VENUS OF MILO. 





BY EUGENE LEE HAMILTON. 
“f 
HOU armless splendor, Victory’s own breath; 
< Embraceless Beauty, Strength bereft of hands; 
To whose high pedestal a hundred lands 
Send rent of awe, and sons to stand beneath; 


To whom Adonis never brought a wreath, 
Nor Tannhauser a song, but whose commands 
Were blindly followed, by immortal bands 
Who wooed thee at Thermopylz in death: 


No Venus thou; but nurse of legions steeled 
By Freedom’s self, where rang her highest note, 
And never has thy bosom felt a kiss: 


No Venus thou; but on the golden shield 
Which once thy lost left held, thy lost right wrote: 
“At Marathon and briny Salamis.” 


II, 


Perhaps thy arms are lying where they hold 
The roots of some old olive, which strikes deep 
In Attic earth; or where the Greek girls reap, 
With echoes of the harvest hymns of old; 


Or haply in some seaweed-cushioned fold 
Of warm Greek seas, which shadows of ships sweep, 
While pryiag dolphins through the green ribs peep 
Of sunken galleys filled with Persian gold. 


Or were they shattered,—pounded back to lime, 
To make the mortar for some Turkish tower 
Which overshadowed Freedom for a time? 


Or strewn as dust, to make, with sun and shower, 
The grain and vine and olive of their clime, 
As was the hand which wrought them in an hour? 


et ee 
THE THREE NEW STATES. 





WESTERN DOMINATION, 





the Senate, asit probably will, adopts the House bill 

providing for the admission of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. A good deal of mischief has been 
done by the erection of Territories into small States, but it 
is true that if Nevada is entitled to Statehood, each of the 
three new States has a just claim tothe honor. Nevada, 
for example, had, in 1900, a population of only 42,335, a 
loss of 5,020 since the census of 1890 wastaken. Arizona, 
the smallest of the three Territories, has a population of 
122,931, an increase of 68 per cent since 1890; New 
Mexico has a population of 195,310, an increase of 24 6 
per cent; and Oklahoma’s inhabitants number 398,331, an 
increase of 518.2 per cent. Oklahoma is larger than any 
one of several existing States, namely, Vermont, Delaware, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada or 
Idaho. New Mexico is larger than Delaware, Wyoming, 
Idaho or Nevada. Arizona is larger than Wyoming or 
Nevada. The basis of representation in Congress is about 
200,000, so that Oklahoma will probably have two Repre- 
sentatives. The new States, therefore, all together, will 
have six Senators and four Representatives. There 
are now thirteen small States with an aggregate 
population of about 5,000,000 possessing as much 
power in the Senate as the New England Siates, ex- 
cept New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Is- 
land, the Midd'e States and Ohio, with a population of 
more than 24,000,000. These thirteen small States, united, 
cast twenty-six votes in the present Senate, or four less than 
one-third. The new Senate will have 96 Senators, one- 
third of which will be 32. A treaty or a nomination may 
be Leaten by 33, and the small States will have 32 votes. 
Three of these small communities, however, are New Eng- 
land States, and one, Delaware, is Southern; but on a dis- 
tinctly Western question the small Western States would 
cast 26 votes in the Senate, although their vote in the 
House would be but 17.The admission of these small States 
gives to the West absolute contro! of the country’s foreign 
policy, of the confirming power and of legislation in the 


Toes new States are to be admitted into the Union, if 





Senate. It is interesting also to note that with the thre< 
new States the power in the Senate passes to the States 


west of the Mississippi plus Illinois. These States, twenty- 
five in all, out of the forty-eight, are west of the presen: 
center of population, which is near Columbus, Indiana, 


With an aggregate population of 29,803,271 they will have 


50 Senators, while the remaining twenty-three, with a pop- 


ulation of 46,500,116, will have 46 Senators. 


Harper's Weekly. 
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THE MEETING IN THE LIBRARY. 





BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 





curious. It was rather inaccessible for those who 
would consult its learning, out-of-the-way, with 
slums grown up about it. For the mere idler it had no 
interest at all: the newest book its shelves held was two 


fx Library was little frequented, except by the 


hundred years old. 

The Librarian had something of asinecure. This hot 
summer afternoon the garden invited him. The Library 
overlooked the Deanery garden, and the Librarian used to 
walk there sometimes in his slackest hours with the Dean’s 
daughter. It might be said that his hours were always 
slack. They were short, too, for the Library closed at 
dusk. No provision for reading by artificial light had ever 
been made there. 

This day of June the Librarian came in hastily. The 
walk had taken more time than he knew, and he was to 
dine at the Deanery at 8 o’clock. He had to go home 
and dress first. The golden pollen of the lilies, between 
which he had been walking with the Dean’s daughter, was 
on his coat. He dismissed the porter, went into the 
Library, locked up his desk, whistling in a glad, quick way 
something after the manner of the blackbird in the cedar 
outside, took the great bunch of keys, locked the Library 
door behind him and went home. 

He had not noticed in one of the recesses a young man 
asleep with his head upon his arms, his arms folded upon 
a table, in the window over'ooking the garden. 

The green twilight came after the rose and violet. The 
evening star shone out in the green and the young moon 
came after. Lights sprang up inthe Deanery house 
across the garden. The birds went tosleep and the scent of 
the lilies grew stronger in the dew, for the country was close 
at hand, and the dews yet drenched the Deanery garden 
as though it were a meadow. 

The scent of lilies was strong as a narcotic. Humphrey 
Brandon’s head fell sideways in his sleep, revealing his 
face. It wasa fair, handsome face and a good one, al- 
though the mouth, sweet as it was, lacked firmness. The 
forehead, white above its line of sunburn, wore a frown. 
A name broke from his lips,—Amaryllis; another name— 
Margaret. The frown grew deeper: a look of pain scored 
the young, handsome face in its sleep. 

Master Humphrey Brandon had been sleeping ill, of 
late, or his slumbers had not now been so profound in 
spite of his hard pillow and the evident uneasiness of his 
thoughts. 

He had come into the Library on his way back from a 
garden-party where he had had an exquisite hour with 
Amaryllis. Only six weeks before, her disturbing 
presence had troubled his life—a gay, enchanting, be- 
wildering presence. He and Amaryllis had strayed away 
from the rest of the company by a pond, had fed the 
ducks, and, afterwards, rowed in a crazy boat among the 
water-lilies. How Amaryllis had laughed! She had 
taken off her hat, an airy pink thing wreathed with roses, 
and had pinned a white and golden water-lily here and 
there among the roses. Her golden-brown curls,clustering 
about her small head, were as alluring as a baby’s. Her 
violet eyes under dark lashes; her pert little white nose 
and firm white chin; the red lips innocently smiling over 
little, perfect teeth; the milk-white throat above the falling 
ace collar: all these. beauties had so bewitched him that 
he had forgotten Margaret. 

Once away from Amaryllis he had remembered. And 
it was not the first time he had forgotten,not the first time, 
by many, that he had remembered. 

Margaret was the fair saint of his boyish dreams. She 
was six years his senior and she had meant to him all of 
calm and rest and soothing the world possessed. She had 
been something of a religion to him. 
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Dotted Swisses. 


Among the new arrivals are some beautiful lace 
effect Lawns and Striped Madras—for shirt 
waists, dressing sacques and full gowns; worth 


20c a yard. 
At 124 Cents. 


Plain and fancy Warp Welt and Cross Welt 
Piques, worth 40c a yard. 
At 25 Cents, 


The ever-increasing demand for White Dress Fabrics made it necessary. We have about doubled our selling space 
on the main floor and have opened a new White Goods Section in the basement, 
WE HAD TO, in order to show the new arrivals—special purchases of immense stocks of new White Goods that 


we want you to see. POPULAR GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Oxfords—Warp Welt Piques—French Lawns—Paris Mulls—Basket Cloth—Persian Lawns, Linen Batiste— 


THE GREATEST ASSORTMENT. 


Handsome Lace Striped ani Embossed Piques, 
worth 65c a yard. 


At 50 Cents. 


New plain and striped Oxfords and Madras, worth 
25 cents a yard. 








At 15 Cents. 


White Dress Goods Dep't 


ENLARGED. 


“Mercerized Madras”—Mercerized 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK, 





French and English Mercerized Oxfords and 
Madras, worth 60c a yard. 


At 39 Cents, 


Very stylish Ecru and Linen Color Swisses, in pin 
dots, medium dots and large dots. 


From 40 to 75 Cents a Yard. 








B. Nugent & Bro. 





bry Goods Company. 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and os Charles ile. 











They were not declared lovers, but Humphrey Brandon 
had always been sure that one day he would ask his saint 
to become mere woman for him and that she would stoop 
into his arms. Then had come—Amaryllis. He knew 
that if he could go to Margaret and tell her about 
Amaryllis, she would bless him, as she had always blessed 
him, and bid him bring the girl to her that she might love 
her as well. 

But though he had no fear onthat score, yet he was 
not sure that he wanted to goto Margaret with his tale. 
Just now he was bewitched, bedevilled when Amaryllis 
came in view. The hem of her muslin skirt, the point of 
her little, high-heeled shoe were things to fall down before. 
He had hardly ever looked lower than Margaret’s eyes, 
those true eyes, with immortal lights steady in them. 

He wanted Amaryllis, and yet he was quite sure that 
his eternal need would be for Margaret. 

Perhaps if he gave his passion for Amaryllis the rein, 
it would fall as dead as scattered rose-petals in a little 
while, and his heart would return to Margaret, if, indeed, 
it had ever strayed from her. 

Such thoughts, and trouble at his own frailty had kept 
him awake of nights. He was not of the stuff of which 
sinners are made. He could not palter with his conscience 
light-heartedly. 

If he waited!—the hurt to Amaryllis would be nothing. 
He had heard her laugh with a new lover before he was 
out of hearing. It was perhaps her gay indifference, her 
light, sweet, untouched coldness of nature which made 
her charm for him. She was as virginal as a rose-bud and 
as lovely. Certainly Amaryllis would not suffer. 

A hundred times he made up his mind to drift with 
the tide, a hundred times unmade it. That last laugh of 
Amaryllis had flung him in torments of jealousy this after- 
noon. But he would not turn back. He was on his way 
to Margaret. Only first he must rest and grow calm, for 
her tender, faithful eyes would discover the traces of 
recent conflict on his face. And where could a better 
place be found to rest than the Library? So he had 
turned in there and fallen asleep, worn out by sleeplessness 
and emotion, lulled by the fragrance of the lilies and the 
warmth of the drowsy air, full of the humming and 
innumerable bees. 

He awoke cold, with the dews fromthe garden upon 
his hair, and ina sleepy bewilderment. The moon was 
gone now, and there was only a dusky fragrance, sown 
with a million stars, outside the open window. The place 
had been in darkness but for a faint light, a light that 
wavered hither and thither. 

He rose stiffly and looked beyond the recess. There 
vas a figure holding a candle in its hand going from shelf 
shelf, taking out a book and replacing it. 


While he looked the figure turned its head and lifted 
the candle high to see him the better. 

What an odd figure it was! It was that of a man about 
sixty, dressed in clerical garb of an ancient cut, with white 
bands, and wearing on its head a bag-wig. Humphrey 
Brandon stared. The strange person looked at him with a 
piercing gaze from cavernous eyes. The face was ivory- 
pale and was furrowed with the track of storms. Bitter- 
ness and desolation were in its expression. 

“So you have awakened, sir,” the visitor said, grimly. 

“I don’t know how I came to fall asleep,” answered 
Humphrey Brandon, apologetically. “I suppose you are 
« « « the Duan?” 

“I am the Dean,” the other replied. 

“I must have slept some time.” Humphrey Brandon 
looked at his watch. “By Jove, half-past twelve! It was 
only half-past six when I camein. How did I come to 
do it? I was on my way tokeep. .. an appointment.” 

“With Amaryllis or with Margaret?” 

Humphrey Brandon stared at the sardonic face. 

“How do you know?” he began, stammering. 

“Iam no wizard,” the other replied. “You talked in 
your sleep. Amaryllis; Margaret: no scale could have 
balanced them more evenly.” 

The hue of guilt crept into Humphrey Brandon’s face. 
His lashes, dark and curling like; a girl’s, fell on his 
cheeks. 

“You are a coxcomb,” said the old man severely, putting 
down the candle in its old-fashioned candlestick on the 
Librarian’s desk. 

Some wild impulse to make confession and ask counsel 
came over the young man. He flung himself with a reck- 
less air into one of the worn leather-covered chairs. 


“Perhaps I am,” he said, humbly. “Anyhow, Mr. Dean, 
you are ghostly, and I need ghostly counsel.” The Dean 
snuffed the candle, with a whimsical smile on his full lips. 
“It is your duty to help erring mortals. Will you not take 
the chair opposite to mine, and listen to me?” 


_The Dean took the chair and dropped his cheek upon 
his hand. The bag-wig fell either side his face. Humphrey 
Brandon stared at him. Who was it he was like as he sat 
so? Some baffling memory played about the young man’s 
mind and eluded him. He forgot it then, fascinated by 
the eyes in their cavernous hollows. They were burning 
as though they needed the slaking of tears. The face was 
the face of one deeply unhappy. 

It was easier to pour cut the tale of his vacillation to 
sich a face. When he had finished there was a pause. 
Then the man opposite him sighed so hollowly that the 
young man started. 

“J said you were acoxcomb,” said the Dean, “but you are 


only a fool. You must go back to Margaret. Not for all the 
Amaryllises in the world would you break Margaret’s 
heart. And you would break it, though she might live for 
twenty years after it was broken and show you always a 
smiling face. There are such women.” 

Humphrey Brandon, a creature of impulses, sprang to 
his feet, would have taken the Dean’s hand if it had not 
been hidden somewhere in the folds of the gown, and cried 
out that the Dean was right; he would return to Margaret, 
and see Amaryllis no more till Margaret was his wife. 

“It was fortunate I met you, sir,” he said. “While I slept 
my soul was tossed about on a rack of pain. Dreams are 
heavy things.” 

“Do I not know them?” replied the Dean, “Dreams, 
aye, and wakings. Over in yonder Deanery I have had 
such pangs as you could not dream of. There was a night 
when the torchlights burned in the church.” 

He seemed as though he would have said more, but he 
broke off abruptly 

“Let me at least thank you,” said the lad. 

“If I have saved another soul froma crime like my 
own... ” Again the voice died off in a hollow sighing. 

“Well, I shall be saying good night, or rather, good 
morning,” said the yonnger man, abashed, as though he 
looked on some suffering he had no right to see. 

“Why, we are locked in!” he said, in surprise, after 
trying the door. “But you have the key, Mr. Dean?” 

“I have no key. You must wait till the Librarian comes 
in the morning.” 

“But you? You were locked in with me. How careless 
the Librarian must be!” 

“I am often here through the hours of the night.” 

“Ah well, Ishall gothe garden way. I can drop from 
the window and scale the gates. See, it is morning. How 
the sky trembles!” 

All of a sudden he thought that the Library with its 
ancient books smelt mouldily: it was the air of graves and 
charnel-houses. The East indeed was trembling like a 
multitude of wings. A bird called fromthe cedar and 
was answered by a drowsy twittering. He touched an ivy- 
leaf, and his hand was wet with dew. Hecould see the 
lilies glimmering in the dark of the garden. Their smel 
came sharp and fresh. He was going to Margaret, and he 
felt as though this were his wedding-morning. 

With his hand on the sill in act to drop he turned his 
face to say good-bye. But what had happened to the 
Dean? He was standing as he had seen him first with the 
candle in his hand. But surely he was fading, fading into 
mists and dreams. A mere gray outline of a figure was 
there now, with only the eyes of it alive. As be stood 
staring they too went out, and the Library was in darkness. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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GOOD, BUT NOT DULL. 





BY FLORENCE HAYWARD. 

“Jelby’s” article, “Do We Want Good 
Music?” in a recent number of the MIRROR, 
was probably read with attention and in- 
terest by a majority of St. Louis music- 
lovers, and they, like him—I think he is a 
him—regret the difficulty which is being 
experienced in finding the 200 guarantors 
at $100 apiece for the coming season of the 
Choral Symphony. But one cannot approve 
the general tone of his article, endorse the 
assertions he makes, or agree with the in- 
ferences that he draws. The general tenor 
of the article is that of administering a 
good scolding tothe St. Louis public, of 
telling it to go sit in the corner and remain 
there in disgrace until it can promise to be 
good. I neverknewof this treatment yield- 
ing really satisfactory results, except, per- 
haps, to the person administering it. The 
public, like a child, can be reasoned with, 
led, coaxed, cajoled, fooled, bullied, even 
cheated, but scolding it has never had any 
other effect than that of boring it, and, like 
a child, the moment it is bored it turns its 
attention elsewhere, and does itso com- 
pletely and entirely that further attempts 
are a waste of time. If the object of the 
article was to induce subscriptions the 
writer of it would have attained his object 
better by some other method than by a mere 
scolding, even had it been deserved. 

The main counts inthe indictment as 
drawn by “Jelby” are that St. Louis isin the 
village class in musical matters, and that 
St. Louisans do not want good music except 
at a big discount on the market price. As 
to St. Louis belonging to the village class, 
the supposition is based on the facts that 
guarantors are needed, the subscriptions 
not being sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the Choral Symphony, and that not all of 
the 200 guarantors have been found. To 
arrive at such a conclusion from these facts 
is to say, by inference, that Boston was for 
many years much more of a village, as it is 
well known that Mr. Higginson did not 
merely guarantee the expenses of the Boston 
Symphony for a year at a time, but, foresee- 
ing the necessity for continued assistance, 
placed in bank, for a term of'years, a sum, 
the income of which was to go to the sup- 
port of the orchestra. This was indeed 
giving Bostonians good music at a big 
discount on the market price; one might 
almost say that, from an abstract point of 
view, it tended towards pauperizing the 
music-lovers of Boston. Yet it was never 
considered of the village class in musical 
matters on account of the necessity that 
existed for the help that Mr. Higginson 
gave. There was merely recognition of the 
facts that the lovers of good music are not 
always those who can afford to pay for it, 
and,also, that to estimate the musical taste of 
a community by the financial yield of a 
musical enterprise is like insisting on 
measuring an imponderable thing by weight, 
or the force of an idea by horse-power. 
That we have no Mr. Higginson in St. 
Louis, or that we have not 200 Mr. Higgin- 
sons, is a misfortune on our part, but not a 
fault on theirs—but we will come to that 

presently—and that the requisite subscrib- 
ers are not forthcoming does not prove 
that St. Louisans are of the village type. 
On the contrary, it is evidence of cosmopoli- 
tanism, of a public which has a variety of 
interests, andis, therefore, not centred in or 
dominated by one idea, even ‘though{that 
one be music. Ido not say that this ‘should 
or should not be so; merely that it is so, 


and that it is foolish and futile to expect us 
to show a more exalted virtue here than is 
shown by the musical history of other large 
cities. 

Of course “Jelby” will immediately say: 
“Ah, you are arguing ‘toward the point at 
which I started, which is, that in a really 
cosmopolitan town it ought to be easy to find 
men who are willing to pay for good music, 
even though they do not enjoy it themselves, 
for the sake of those who do enjoy it but can- 
not pay forit. But I do not see the obliga- 
tion. Merely because a man has money is no 
reason why he should spend it exactly as 
those who haven’t it may direct. Evena 
millionaire has some rights, and, though it is 
contrary to the popular and growing notion, 
I maintain that he is not under obligations 
to spend the money in a particular way if he 
has personal preferences as to spending it 
in some other way. Let us be just, before 
we are generous, with the other man’s 
money, and acknowledge that there is 
nothing so uniquely sacred about music as 
distinguished from any other form of 
rational enjoyment, that it is entitled toa 
mechanic’s lien on people’s—other peo- 
ple’s—pockets. 

Just here some one will say that good music 
should not be called a mere enjoyment, 
that itis an educator. It is, if you can get 
people to listento it. But that is the nub 
of the whole question. You cannot get 
people to listen to good music that is merely 
good. There is a deal of good, music that 
is undeniably dull, and good dull music is 
about as attractive as a good, dull person. 
We admire both, theoretically, but practi- 
cally, we do not ardently desire to know 
either, much less do we propose to pay for 
the privilege. The present writer is, 
perhaps, a little more fond of good 
music than is the average concert-goer yet 
she has been ineffably bored by some good 
music. She has sat through concerts, 
Choral Symphony concerts among others, 
that were such a succession of tweedling 
“opuses” that they left onein a state made up 
of equal parts of gloom and aversion. There 
was one concert, of the series just finished, 
fairly representative of the usual Choral- 
Symphony programme: it consisted mainly, 
very mainly, of a symphony lasting forty 
minutes, andatheme with thirteen or six- 
teen variations. Both compositions were by 
musicians of note, and both were given with 
all the care, intelligence and sympathy that 
Mr. Ernst and his men are possessed of, 
but, they could not make bricks without 
straw. Mr. Ernst himself told me before- 
hand that he did not suppose that any of the 
audience would care for either of the num- 
bers, and his prophecy was entirely and 
unanimously correct. It would have been 
impossible to care for an opus which con- 
sisted largely of a dialogue between two big 

serious-minded, bass, brass instruments who 
grovelled around among the lowest notes 
they could find or invent, only giving the 
other instruments a chance when, of neces- 
sity, these two came to the surface to breathe. 
The other opus sought to give itself an in- 
terest it did not possess by calling itself a 
series of musical portraits, and we made 
efforts to identify the thirteen variations 
with individuals that the composer knew, 
but that we had never seen or heard of. But 
one can scarcely call that really good music 
which caused one’s ideas on it to consist, 
principally, of wondering if. trills on the 
violins stood, say, for wavy, red hair, and if 
chords from the wood-winds were intended 
to represent a man with broad shoulders. It 
was not music, not even good music of the 
kind that one ought to like, but does not; it 
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a succeeding day renders the coal fire 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Jhe Oulean 
Gas Water Keater 


heats water quickly. 





Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. 


Consumes 
very little gas andisonly - - - 
Set up complete in’your house. 


$7.50 
Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1041 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 























MUEGGE NATATORIUM AND GYMNASIUM 


Now OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1902. 
Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HOURS FOR SWIMMING. 
GENTLEMEN AND BOYS—Week days from 6 to 8 o’clock a. Mm. and from ! 


until 9 o’clock Pp. M., except Wednesday nights, which are reserved for ladies. Sundays 
all day until 5 o’clock Pp. M. 
LADIES AND GIRLS—Week days from 8:30 until 11:30 a. ma. ALSO WE!) 


NESDAY NIGHTS from 7 to 9 o’clock. 

All communications as to swimming lessons, classes, etc., are to be directed to 
Telephone: Kinloch D 1745. AUG. H. MUEGGE, Grand Avenue and Hickory Stree! 
enough, can get other people to listen to 
for them. 

But, seriously, it would appear that t! 
mistake of the Choral Symphony has bee! 
that it has expected popular support for u: 


was only a set of orchestrated conundrums 
which we willingly gave up trying to guess. 
Now it stands to reason that such a pro- 
gramme does not attract subscribers; it does 
not attract even guarantors who, by paying 
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ilar music. I know thatI am running 
e risk in using any derivation of the 
“popular” in connection with good 

c. My friend “Jelby” will hark back to the 
assertion that we St. Louisans want 

y rag-time music and coon songs. We 

and we donot. Wewant coon songs 
when they come in such shape as that into 
which Dvoark put them when he gave us the 
“New World Symphony,” and we have no 
ection to rag-time since Schumann used it 
so well, though it was not called rag-time in 
his day. We do not want the vulgarization 
of rag-time or coon songs either, any more 
than we want the ridiculing of Chopin’s 
“Funeral March” by hearing it played with 
ons, and on the flute. Also, we do not 
want good music which bores us to dis- 
traction; we donot incline tothe dull in 
music any more than we dotothe dullin 
art, literature or society. We want to listen 
to music as much because we enjoy it as 
because the organization offering it to us 
really ought to be encouraged, or because we 
like to feel that we are public-spirited. 

It ought to be possible to compass this. 
There is such a thing as music that is good 
yet not repellantly dull, just as there is food 
that is healthy yet not unpalatable; musical 
works that do not stifle us with mere learned- 
ness, just as there are health foods that do 
not disgust us by tasting like unsalted kite- 
paste or badly groundasphalt. Music need 
not weary us in order to do us good, indeed 
it must not weary us if it isto answer that first 
requisite of music, which is, that it should 
be listened to. 

We already have important factors for 
successfu! seasons of the Choral Symphony— 
a fine orchestra of musicianly players, a 
gifted, painstaking and enthusiastic con- 
ductor,an unselfish, intelligent and cultivated 
body of directors and officers, and a public 
which wants good music and which does as 
much as any other public toward its support. 
Give us good music, that is not dull music to 
listeners of average intelligence and culti- 
vation, and a long step will have been taken 
towards a successful solution of the problem 
at which we have all been working. 

Ft 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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THE DISTANCE TO THE DEPOT. 
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Private John Allen was strolling down 
Pennsylvania avenue, in Washington, the 
other day, when he passed a lamp post to 
which was attached a person who had im- 
bived not wisely but too well. The man 
was bowed over and holding on with both 
If he had stepped a little nearer he 
could have leaned his body against it, but, 
apparently, he did not dare make the step 
‘or fear of losing his balance. As Mr. 
Allen approached, the stranger mistily made 
out and hailed him. Mr. Allen 
Stopped. 

“M’ fren,” said the afflicted one, with 
‘culty, “c’n you tell me—hic—poor 
invalid where B, & O. Depot is?” 

‘It is right over in that direction,” said 

Allen, pointing, “about ten minutes’ 


” 
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Temmints walk?” repeated the sufferer. . 


Yes.” 
D’you mean,” inquired the man, “for— 
for you or for me?”—New York Times. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. P. Knapp are touring Kurope 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Goddard have returned: 
from Florida. 

Miss Mable Wood has returned from a visit to 
friends in Joplin. 

Mrs, Cliff Richardson has gone to her summer 
home, at Biddeford Pool. 

Mrs. lL. B. Valliant is entertaining her cousin, 
Miss Lydia Worthington, 

Miss Georgie Young is visiting Mrs. J. C, 
Crenshaw, of Springfield. 

Professor and Mrs. Halsey C. Ives have taken 
a country place near Clayton. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Lucas will soon move to 
their country place at Normandy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griswold Stowe are entertaining 
their father, Mr, Stowe, of Boston. 

Mr, and Mrs, Frederick Wellington Shapleigh 
have returned from their bridal tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Charless Cabanne leave, next 
week, for their cottage at Point Aux Barqnes. 

Mrs. George F, Allen accompanied by Miss 
Frances Allen left, last week, for Rye Beach for 
the summer, 

Mr. and Mrs, Jacob Mahler, accompanied by 
Miss Rosalind Mahler, will pass the summer at 
Northern resorts. 

Mrs. Lucy Semple Ames, accompanied by her 
son, Mr. Henry Ames, left, a short time ago, for 
Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Cayloma Evans is entertaining Misses 
Mamie and Ethel Mullins, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
who formerly resided in St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas W. Robert have taken 
a country place for the summer andin the fall 
will occupy their home at 4590 Forest Park 
boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Drummond, accom- 
panied by their little daughters, leave, this 
week, for the Kast to pass the summer chiefly on 
their yacht. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Houser, accompanied by 
their little daughter, Miss Malotte Houser, and 
their two sons, will shortly open their cottage 
at We-que-ton-sing. 

Col, and Mrs. James L,, Ford will leave soon to 
be present at the graduation oftheir son at An- 
dover. Later they will be joined by Miss Ford in 
an all-summer outing. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Handlan will leave, next 
week, for a long Western tour. They will be 
accompanied by their son, Mr. Edward Handlan, 
and their three daughters, Misses Marie, 
Katharine and Venda, 

€ol. and Mrs. J. G. Butler have put their 
yacht, the Dudguesne, in commission and will 
spend the greater part of the summer on board, 
entertaining friends. Miss Mildred Hoyle will 
be their guest for several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn Edgar will shortly move 
into their new home at 4379 Lindell boulevard. 
Among the first guests to be entertained in it 
will be their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Gates, of New York, and later Mr, 
and Mrs, John W. Gates, of Chicago. 

Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Joanna Fraser and Mr. Robert 
Leighton Obear, who will be married on June 
9th, at Hot Springs Ark., the home of the groom 
elect. Miss Fraser isthe daughterof Mrs. D. 
K. Fraser, of 3809 Shenendoah <street, and the 
late Captain Charles H. Fraser, of Natchez, 
Mr. Obear is theson of the late W. F. Obear. 
The wedding will be a quiet affair, with only the 
immediate relatives present, John Y. Fraser, a 
brother of the bride, will accompany her and 
give her away. 

One of the handsomest events of last week 
was the al fresco reception given by Mrs. James 
L. Blair, at her country place ‘‘Airdre,”’ in honor 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The guests were conveyed to and from their 
destination in carriages, which met the Subur- 
ban trains. Mrs. Blair was assisted by Mrs. 
Ashley Cabell and Mrs, Anderson Gratz, 
Among the ladies present were: Mesdames 
Ben O’Fallon, Ben F. Gray, Jr., William H. 
Thomson, T. K. Skinker, Western Bascome, 
Lorraine Jones, D. S. Brown, George Hayward, 
C. H. Barstow, William Boyd. Shreve Carter, 
Simeon Ray, Wallace Delafield, Misses Adams, 
and Brad. 

Wednesday, June 4th. will be the popular day 
for the fashionable weddings this season, Miss 
Grace Gale and George Welch will be married 
on June 4th, at nine o’clock, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, A reception will follow at 
the Gale residence, on West Pine, until eleven, 
Miss Ethel Goddard and Mr, Davis Biggs have 
chosen six o’clock as their nuptial hour, the 
ceremony to be performed at St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church, A reception will follow at the 
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GRADUATING GIFTS 


The illustration shows one of our 
very beautiful and dainty presentation 


watches, 14k. Solid Gold, open face, rich, 


Price $85.00. 


$6 to $875.00) 
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home of the bride’s mother, at 3134 Lucas avenue. DELIVERANCE 


Miss Katharine Jones and Mr. Irwin Rew have 
sent outcards for their wedding, which will 
take place at half-past five o’clock, on the same 
day, at the Pilgrim Congregational church. 
There will be no formal reception. Miss Elsa 
Ohrendorf and Mr. George J. Fritz will be 
married, at seven o’clock, at the Compton Hill 
church, Miss Helen Brown, of Webster Groves, 
and Mr. Gaylord Bell have also chosen this date 
for their wedding, as have Miss Margaret 
O’Brien and Mr. John L,. Curtin, whose nuptials 
will occur at five o'clock, at St. Mathew’s church 
Mr. Jean Chopin will wed Miss Emelie Hughes, 
of Evansville, Ind.,on the sameday, but this 
weddfng will take piace in Evansville. 


Ft 
Stick-pins of all descriptions, chatelaines 
for pocket-book and eye-glass cases, medal- 
lions, ribbons, dainty jabots, and the like 
furbelows and frills are quite “the thing” 
nowadays. These pretty trifles, each in its 
own way, add tothe general effect of “my 
lady’s” toilet. And while thinking of natty 
toilettes one must not forget that nothing so 
surely betrays the perfect taste as a snugly- 
fitting boot. The kind obtained at S wope’s. 
Swope’s shoes are best in fit, finish and 
durability. Swope’s is at 311 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
se Fe 
NATURAL INTERPRETATION. 


An impecunious constituent of Abraham 
Gruber called upon the latter at his office, 
last week, and requested the loan of a dollar. 
A two-dollar bill was the smallest the colonel 
had. This he handed to the caller with the 
remark: 

“Go to the cigar stand downstairs, get a 
15-cent cigar, keep a dollar, and bring me 
the change.” 

In a few minutes the visitor reappeared, 
puffing contentedly at acigar and handed 
the colonel eighty-five cents. Noticing a 
peculiar expression on Colonel Gruber’s 
face he withdrew the cigar from his lips long 
enough to inquire: 

“Did you mean that the cigar was for you 
or me?” 

“Get out of here,” was all Gruber could 
say.—New York Times. 

et Ft 


A necklace of 21 beautifully matched 
white perfect diamonds, ranging in weight 
from one to four carats each, lately pur- 
chased from a private party, can be acquired 
at two-thirds of the original purchase price. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 7th and Locust 
street. 


The doctor {spoke of excising the appen- 
dix, the stomach and ten feet of the small 
intestine. 

“Deliver us!” exclaimed the patient, shud- 
dering. 

“I would gladly do so, but that your liver 
seems not to be affected,” replied the 


‘medical man.—N. Y. Life. 


FF 
Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this city CAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J. Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 
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DINKS LL. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
‘‘Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


sogcmntinente, ts su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 


choen’s re oosen 
Orchestra seme « war's. 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1226 
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MENTAL DEFICIENTS. 





That a real necessity exists for special 
schools and separate instruction for children 
who are mentally deficient—not those act- 
ually feeble-minded—is becoming more and 
more apparent; and some localities, notably 
Brookline, Massachusetts, have taken the 
matter so definitely in hand that,at the open- 
ing of the next school year, a beginning at 
least, though a small one, will be made 
providing for those who are weak in mind, 
sick in body and more or less depraved in 
morals. For two years a careful study of 
conditions has been quietly made by the 
school board and certain physicians of that 
town, and more recently prominent educa- 
tors of Boston have taken up the subject 
analytically. In his last report, George I. 
Aldrich, Superintendent of Schools of 
Brookline, treated the subject so exhaustive- 
ly as to attract more than passing attention. 
All agree that the percentage of backward 
children in the public schools is one in every 
hundred—not a large proportion, perhaps, 
considered numerically, yet quite enough to 
impose unnecessary hardships upon teachers 
who feel obliged to give this one 
exceptional child more than the aver- 
age attention, which, in turn, is unfair 
to the other children, as, in the course 
of time, they are negatively influenced, 
both mentally and morally. That these de- 
ficient children need care and protection no 
one will deny; but the public school is not 
the place for them, and the time cannot be 
far distant when no school system, especial- 
ly inthe municipal centers of the country, 
will be considered complete that does not 
include special classes for those who are 
not able to maintain a reasonable standard 
of scholarship. Under the new conditions 
these children will be taught in proportion 
to their individual capacity for mental ab- 
sorption, without any attempt at classifying 
or grading. Particular attention, too, 
should be paidto the moral training, since 
it is frequently the case that children men- 
tally lacking are almost as much so morally; 
to them the difference of right from wrong 
has little significance, so the principles of 
general morality must be taught bya dif- 
ferent process than would be the case with 
the average child. In the meantime, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that the sub- 
ject is a painful and delicate one to handle, 
for parents naturally are reluctant to admit 
that their offspring are not as bright as 
other children, and school boards of such 
cities and towns, as shall institute this 
auxiliary system of education, must ap- 
proach the solution of this difficult problem 
with care and tact. A community owes all 
its children an education; but the ninety- 
nine must not be allowed to suffer any handi- 
cap for the sake of the one that is mentally 
defective, and who that one is should be the 
function of the school board to determine 
rather than parents.—Haiper's Weekly. 
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NO OLD MAIDS IN RUSSIA. 





The idea is still allowed to prevail in Rus- 
sia that single life isa disgrace to women, 
for there are no old maids except in the re- 
ligious orders. If the parents cannot ar- 
range a marriage for the daughter she 
makes a journey, and is thus lost to the 
gossiping community. Soon reports are 
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circulated of her marriage toa foreigner. 
Long absence brings forgetfulness, so that 
when the story is told of the death of the 
foreign husband in a strange land there are 


few who care to inquire further. Indeed, it - 


is a breach of etiquette to suggest doubts 
under such circumstances, and the woman 
finally returns as a broken-hearted widow. 
She has met the conditions of the country, 
and she is no longer a single person in so- 
ciety. Thus the fiction of “no unmarried 
women” is preserved in the domain of the 
Czar.— Chicago Tribune. 
Fe 


AUTOMOBILES. 





Since the automobile’s introduction its 
popularity has steadily increased. Automo- 
bile races have been participated in and at- 
tended with ever increasing enthusiasm; 
manufactures have enjoyed an immense in- 
crease in orders inthe past year over the 
preceding one, and, in fact, everything in 
the automobile line is onthe increase. Many 
improvements have been made; new and 
simpler appliances have replaced the older 
and more complicated levers, brakes, foot- 
buttons, etc., and now it isno longer “the 
thing” to import one’s auto, for at home can 
be purchased quite as good if not superior 
makes. Touring cars, builded on scientific 
plans and calculated to withstand the rough- 
est of t:avel through intricate passes and up 
and down steep inclines, are regarded as one 
of the safest, most pleasing modes of trans- 
portation. In point of durability, as a tour- 
ing car, the Winton stands foremost, for 
even the high and rugged snow-covered 
Sierra Nevada Mountains have been 
traversed by this model of automobiles,and it 
would seem, after such a feat, that, unless 
hopelessly inaccessible, the Winton is 
capable of touring wherever the traveler 
will. The U. S. Long Distance Automobile, 
however, has exceptional qualities of dur- 
ability, and one of its chief bids for popu- 
larity lies in its simplicity of make. An- 
other model, which by virtue of its clear-cut, 
neat appearance, is attracting considerable 
attention, is the Rambler. Its patently 
clever workmanship has gained for it an en- 
viable reputation. For racing, for regular 
family conveyance and something “just like 
a buggy” the White Steam Carriageis an 
ideal model. It is one of the most stylishly 
handsome automobiles on the market. Not 
only does it appeal to the esthetic taste, but 
for ingenious mechanism is unsurpassed. So 
closely do these the models,the Winton, the 
U. S. Long Distance and White Steam Car- 
riage, vie in the race for popular favor, one 
scarcely knows which to choose, and for 
this reason, with ever careful forethought 
and progressiveness, the Halsey Automo- 
bile Company has secured the agency for 
these rivals, and any one of them may be 
purchased at its elegantly appointed auto- 
mobile establishment, where expert judg- 
ment (which is ever of incalculable value in 
buying autos) is obtainable, where courteous 
treatment is accorded everyone whether 
prospective buyers or merely interested on- 
lookers. If contemplating buying an auto, 
call uponthe Halsey Company and you will 
have no occasion to go elsewhere. The 
Halsey Automobile Company is located at 
4259-65 Olive street. 
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Glegant Designs in Sterling Jilver 
New Cutting in Cut Glass 
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June Wedding Presents 
i 9. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


Jewelers 


3/0 North. Sixth. 
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Nothing is more acceptable, or in better taste, 
than a well-selected Picture properly framed, 


ot a beautiful piece of Favrile Glass. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


637 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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WAISTCOATS FOR MEN. 

Novelty-seekers of Paris—that is, the cre- 
ators of the new and uniquein dress— 
have originated something attractive in 
waistcoats that promises to become quite a 
rage. This new Paris fad opens the way 
for young women to take a hand in decorat- 
ing the waistcoats of their friends. Fancy 
vests have been in vogue for a good many 
years, but the idea of trusting their ap- 
pearance tothe artistic fingers of young 
women is altogether new. It is now quite 
the thing inthe French metropolis fora 
young man to either buy a waistcoat com- 
plete from his furnisher and then submit it 
to some lady friend to be embroidered, or 


else supply her with the material and per- 
mit her to make it in its entirety. The 
embroidered designs need not be confined 
to any particular style, the young woman’s 
fancy regulating this matter. Some unique 
creations have made their appearance in the 
streets of Paris since the fad was sprung. 
Many of the new vests are embroidered so 
as to direct a good deal of attention toward 
the weaver, while others are more modest 
in design and coloring, and withal are 
unique.—Chicago Tribune. 
Fe KS 
An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 








FAUST & SONS. 


We Control 


and 


Oyster and Restaurant Co. } operate 


PLACES, 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE PING-PONG EYE. 





Diseases with strange names have fol- 
lowed in the wake of ping-pong, but the real 
pang is not a fanciful one, for the watching 
of the celluloid sphere really strains the 
eyes. Let surgeons talk as they will about 
tendosynovitis and ping-pong ankles, all 
these are as nothingcompared to the 
strained muscles of the eye of the ping-pong 
player. 

All ping-pong devotees,even experts,suffer 
from the ping-pong eye more or less. Ocher 
muscles employed in playing the game are 
speedily co-ordinated. To develop a proper 
technique in ping-pong is no easy matter, 
and in the endeavor the eye suffers the most. 

There is a ping-pong wrist, of course, and 
a ping-pong back, but the player who can 
return a balla hundrei times or so suffers 
comparatively little from these. The tyro 
who bends often to pick up the balls which 
bound upon the carpet is the one who is 
most likely to complain of tendosynovitis. In 
time he learns, however, to make the optical 
nerves save the exertions of the muscles. 
Then he requires a ping-pong eye-glass. 

Not much strength is required in the 
game. A little more vigorous than billiards 
and not quite so arduous as tennis, of which 
it is a cousin germane, ping-pong appeals to 
those who have the quick eye. The skillful 
player can keep his body almost rigid 
and, standing in front of the table, 
send the ball backward and forward with 
scarcely a movement of a muscle except 
those of the wrist. Many of the players are 
able to sit in one of the chairs, such as are 
used by spectators in billiard games, and 
still keep the ball going rapidly. Physicians 
say that many ping-pong players suffer from 
an inflammation of the eye, and champion 
players add their testimony. The constant 
watching of the ball is liable to cause head- 
aches, or, in other words, to cause irritation 
to spread from the overworked optical 
muscles, 

The ping-pong eye is often bloodshot. The 
only way to cure it is to stop playing and to 
give the overworked eye a chance to rest. 
This the ping-pong devotee objects to do- 
ing. When he becomes absorbed in the 
game he persists in playing it in season and 
out of season. 

There are many ping-pong tables which 
served originally in dining rooms. The 
nan who plays upon them is prone to con- 
tact the ping-pong eye. The ideal table 
‘hould be dark green. This color is easy 
on the eye. A retired billiard or pool table 
S well adapted tothe game, as far as the 
cect upon the eye is concerned. The ball 
‘s dazzling white. It would be better if it 
were gray, but experience has taught that 


white is the best adapted for the use of the 
expert player. 

“There can be no doubt,” said an expert, 
the other day, “that the constant watching 
of the ball which is required inthe game 
tends to aggravate a weakness of the eyes. 
The moving of the muscles which control 
the eyes wearies them after an ordinary 
game. The control of the eyes is really the 
most essential part, for the game calls into 
requisition comparatively few muscles.” 
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SHE BORROWED A HAT. 





It is not often that a woman in this day 
and time, can boast an imported piece of 
headgear, and it is probable Mrs. Lodge, 
wife of the United States Senator, is the 
only woman in this country who has this 
distinction. Mrs. Lodge’s hat figures as a 
prominent feature of the Chartran portrait 
of Mrs. Roosevelt now in Paris and which 
will later hang upon the walls of the White 
House. 

It happened in the most natural manner 
imaginable. Mrs. Lodge accompanied Mrs. 
Roosevelt for her first sitting for the por- 
trait and at the time Mrs. Roosevelt wore 
a black hat and her long, black visiting 
coat, the latter to cover the white silk dress 
in which she had decided to sit for the por- 
trait. The artist liked the outer garment 
and hat affect so much, he prevailed upon 
Mrs. Roosevelt to give her sittings in hat 
and coat, using the White House grounds 
as a background. 

The hat worn by Mrs. Roosevelt was a 
trifle small and the artist casually commented 
on the fact. Mrs. Lodge wore a large, 
black, picture-hat and the exchange was 
quickly made. Looking from the portrait 
to the hat of Mrs. Lodge, at the tea given 
by the French Ambassador when the por- 
trait was first shown the public, some of 
their friends discovered the exchange of 
hats, and laughingly commented on the hat 
becoming a feature of the future history of 
the White House.—New York Times. 
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EPICURES. 





That New York gourmet who won a hun- 
dred dollar wager by eating a full course 
dinner served for three persons did not 
earn his money. Why, it was nothing 
more than Handel used to do when he was 
hungry. The composer invariably dined 
alone, and he always took the precaution 
to order the meal for three, so that he 
would not go away from the table with the 
uncomfortable feeling that he had not had 
enough to eat. The appetite of Haydn 
was yet more voracious. He also preferred 
to dine alone, and was accustomed to order 
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June Weddings 


have been announced. We have anticipated appropriate 
presents in a well selected stock of Sterling Silverware—Cut 
Glass and Handsome Clocks. 
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the meal for five persons. The Duke of 
Norfolk, likewise, found a dinner for five 
within scope of his appetite. Brillat-Savarin 
immortalizes the Cure de Brepuier, and 
tells us that at a single sitting this reverend 
gentleman would consume enough food as 
would serve a working man for ten days. 
Brillat-Savarin once saw him demolish in 
three-quarters of an hour a “quart of soup, 
a plate of bouilli, a large leg of mutton, a 
superb ham, copious salad, a pound or two 
of cheese, a prodigious quantity of bread, a 
bottle of wine, another of water anda cup 
of coffee.” A more modern epicure, the 
Vicomte de-Veil Castel, on a wager that he 
could consume 500 francs’ worth of food 
and wine within two hours, won the money 
in even lesstime. He ate, altogether, twenty- 
fouz dozen oysters, a quart of soup, a beef- 
steak (this was before the days of the beef 
trust, else the noble gourmand would have 
fared slim on his 500 francs), a pheasant 
stuffed with truffles, asalmi of ortolans, a 
dish of asparagus, another of young peas, a 
pineapple, a dish of strawberries, five 
bottles of wine, ending with coffee and 
liquors. After such records as these the 
feat of the New York man seems cheap 
and ordinary, and not worth one-tenth the 
space that the papers are giving it. 
Fe Ft 
FRIENDLY COMMENT. 





White: It’s funny that it is usually men 
and women who are unattractive who do the 
marrying in this world. 

Black: What do you mean by that? 

White: Why, when a couple wed, the 
lady’s friends are quite unable to see what 
he could see in her, and the man’s friends 
are puzzled to understand what she could 
see in him.—Boston Transcript. 


ze 
“I had a proposal last night and refused 


i.” 

“You are always thinking of the welfare 
of others, aren’t you, dear?”—Ohio State 
Journal. 
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MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 
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Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
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NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


One of the natural wonders of the world. 
A charming place at any season of the year, 
reached from every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in 
geography; an exibition of landscapes that 
no painter can equal, and a glimpse of the 
latest developments of the industrial world 








A copy of Four-Track Series No; 9, ‘‘Two 
Days at Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


$25.50 
BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Tickets on Sale June 12, 13, 14. 
Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 
Oraddress C. lL. HILLEKARY, A. G. P.A., 
St. Louis, 
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SUMMER THEATRICALS. 





Commencing next Sunday night, the regu- 
lar summer season of opera will be opened 
by the Delmar Garden Opera company with 
an elaborate revival of Millocker’s tuneful 
work, “The Black Hussar.” The selection 
is a fortunate one, for there are a number 
of beautiful solo numbers for prima donna, 
tenor and baritone, it is full of stirring 
marches and strong ensembles and the 
story is easily brought up to date. Again, 
this production has not been sung in St. 
Louis in a numberof years. Miss Maud 
Williams, the prima donna, is particularly 
well suited to the role of Minna and the 
same may be said of Miro Delamotta’s 
portrayal of Helbert. Messrs. E. A. Clark, 
Edward Eagleton, J. Clarence Harvey, the 
Misses Carrie Reynolds and Blanche Chap- 
man, show intelligent delineations of their 
respective roles during the rehearsal this 
week. A great deal of work is exacted 
from the chorus which will disclose, aside 
from a score of pretty and vivacious young 
women, some exceedingly good voices. 
Another feature of Delmar’s opera season, 
is the augmented orchestra of twenty pieces, 
probably the largest orchestra ever employed 
in a St. Louis summer opera enterprise. 
The other attractions at Delmar are doing 
a thriving business. The Scenic Railway, 
especially, has proven a quite remunerative 
investment and the Old Mill Wheel is a 
close second. The Steeplechase, Midway 
with its Carabet de la Mort, Art and Beauty 
Palace, Darkness and Dawn, Indian Village, 
Dog and Monkey Theater, Miniature Rail- 
way System, and Streets of India, are being 
liberally patronized. The Delmar Garden 
band, under the direction of Sig. D. 
Baffuno, are delighting the large crowds 
with excellent daily programmes. The band 
will furnish music during the season every 
afternoon and evening until the curtain 
rises. 
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Uhrig’s Cave goes into commission for 
the summer season of 1902 on next Saturday 
evening. The May Howard Extravaganza 














Do you realize 
that 
right here 
in 
St. Louis 
is a collection 
of the 
finest and most 
exclusive 
showing of high-class 
Men’s Furnishings, 
created and contributed 
by the 
genius 
and the highest talent 
in the 
Furnishing World. 
Exquisite 
ideas, 
uncommon yet 
moderately priced. 


Werner Bict 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building. Seventh and Olive Sts. 




















Company and a large aggregation of vaude- 
ville talent is the attraction. The organiza- 
tion can boast of some very good-looking 
young women, and their presence is due to 
the fact that Miss Howard has had much 
experience in the management of extrava- 
ganza companies and knows what the 
average seeker for summer diversion de- 
sires. The Messrs. McNeary have con- 
cluded to divide their nightly programme 
into three parts: first, an extravaganza, in 
which the entire company appears; second, 
eight or ten new vaudeville acts, and third, 
a burletta, or afterpiece, which will bea 
light, airy sort of diversion calculated to 
dismiss the audience in a good humor. The 
May Howard Extravaganza Company has 
not been in St. Louis in over four years. 
The general plan during the twelve weeks, 
which will comprise the Cave season, is to 
change the bill with the Sunday matinee. 
There is also to be a concert of new and 
catchy music after the performance, for the 
better enjoyment of which the Uhrig’s Cave 
parterre garden has been specially beautified. 
In the company this year, led by Miss 
Howard, are Marion de Grey, Fanny 
Da Costa, the Misses Du Ray and Watson, 
Nellie Sylvester, Rose Carlin, Little May 
Belle, Flossie La Fields, Louise Charland, 
Marguerite Sheridan,’and a new innovation- 
ary act by Mlle. Galardu, the famous Rus- 
sian peasant dancer, who is described as one 
of the most graceful danseuses in the busi- 
ness. Later in the season Miss Howard will 
introduce the Three Rosebuds, a beautiful 
young trio of dancers and singers, who have 
made a big hitin New York. Among the 
comedians are Udell and Pearce, who do 
a sketch along operatic lines, Sheridan 
and Flannigan, song and dance men; and 
Marion and Perle. The programme will be 
kept up to concert pitch from week to week 
and some delightful evenings are in pros- 
pect inthe city’s oldest mid-year amuse- 
ment resort. 
ed 

Forest Park Highlands has an excellent 
summer bill, this week, especially adapted 
for out-of-door amusement, in that it is 
showy, full of music and fun. Hickey and 
Nelson do the greater part of the fun- 
making. Eleanor Falk and her ten Sun- 
beams have the chief musical card on the 
programme. Miss Artie Hall does a very 
clever “coon” specialty. Both are top- 
liners in their way. Next week’s pro- 
gramme promises to be even more pleasing. 
Miss Falk will remain, presenting, however, 
an entirely new set of songs. Hickey and 
Nelson, too, are retained. The newcomers 
are Brown, Harrison and Brown, who do a 
comedy turn that is highly praised by 
Eastern managers, the Martinetti Family, 
Dick Jose, the silver-voiced tenor, and 


Wagner and Arnim, who do a comic 
operatic act entitled “Opera in the 
Kitchen.” The band concerts, given before 
and after each performance, are well 


attended by the music-lovers of the High- 
lands. The “Loop the Loop” each day 
gains in popularity, in fact, “Loop the 
Loop” parties have become the latest 


summer fad. 
st 


“John Carver,” a drama in five acts, by 
Henry William Charles Block, son of the 
late C. H. D. Block, of the German Savings 
Institution, will be presented at the Olympic 
Theater this evening. The play has to do 
with the lifting of a mortgage, political 
affairs, and, of course, love intrigues. The 
St. Louis Turnverein, of the South Side, 
will participate in the production not, how- 
ever, as Turners, but as “fellow citizens.” 
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the “Ostermoor.” 


have investigated. 








3 ft. 6 in. or 35 Ibs. size $11.70. 
4 ft. 6 in. or 45 Ibs. size $15.00. 


The “Ostermoor” is sold in St. Louis only by 
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The Mattress 


means the passing of curled hair, to give place to that patent, 
elastic felt mattress called “Ostermoor.” 

We all know, of course, that the curled hair is an animal 
substance and if we pursue the thought a little farther we 
will readily see that uncleanliness is a natural consequence 


The patent felt is pure, sweet, clean cotton, chemically 
treated, and made into light, thin airy sheets of wonderful 
elasticity; not a particle of animal substance of any kind to 
encourage vermin or anything unclean. 

Its truly marvelous elasticity is one of the great features of 
It does not mat down or pack—lIt does 
not sag nor become lumpy and uneven in spots—with 
twenty and thirty years’ constant service—And the only care 
it requires in all that time is an occasional sun bath. 

Yes, we do make “big claims” for this luxuriously comfort- 
able mattress. Will yeu come in and give us a chance to 
back them up? Its low price will stand against it until you 
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Equipment. 
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to your camera. 
have a talk with our Photo Expert. 
Catalogues free. 
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‘Erker Bros. 





20% discount on Kodaks, Premos and Pocos. 
Printing, Enlarging. Lantern Slides made from pictures or negatives. 


Optical Co., 60 


We recognize the fact that the amateur photographer is advancing in : 
the art and desires the very best in the way of Lenses and Photographic 
We carry in stock the following celebrated Lenses: 
ZEISS CONVERTIBLE, 
BAUSCH 2&'LAMB PLASTIGMAT, 
GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT, 


ranging in price from $34.00 to $167.50, in many instances they can be attached 
If you are interested we would be pleased to have you call and 
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The performance is given for the benefit of 
the Fresh Air Mission. Mr. Block is well 
known and highly esteemed in this city, the 
play meritorious and its presentation, at this 
time, for so worthy a cause, will insure a 
large and appreciative audience. 
Ft 

An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 


Locust streets. 
FF 


Horace Greeley was once asked for a 
missionary contribution. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“To save people from going to hell,” was 
the reply. 

“No,” said Greeley, “not half enough 


people go to hell as it is. —Argonaut. 
FF 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


MUSIC MAKES FLOWERS GROW. 


In poetry, music and flowers are often 
associated, not from any scientific reasoning, 
but because they are both agreeable. It 
seems, however, that the two are scientific- 
ally connected. If a certain gray vegetable 
fibrous matter is subjected to a long course 
of playing of the note C, it will change to 
blue. Ina similar way it has been demon- 
strated that various plants will die if sub- 
jected toa course of musical notes, while 
others thrive all the more in a musical 
atmosphere. The experiment is now being 
tried in Japan, in connection with the grow- 
ing of the wonderful orchids that come from 
that country. These flowers are being cul- 


tivated in inclosures and certain notes are 
constantly played in these inclosures. This 
gives the leaves of the flowers just that 
amount of vibration which they require for 
their full development, and which they do 
not receive from the sunlight.— 7) uth. 














KITTY WANTS TO WRITE. 





citty wants to write! Kitty intellectual! 
What has been effectual to turn her 
stockings blue? 
Kitty’s seventh season has brought sufficient 
reason, 
She has done ’most everything that there 
is left to do, 
Half of them to laugh about and half of 
them to rue. 
Jow we wait in terror for Kitty’s wildest 
‘error! 
What has she to write about? Wheeeee- 
eeeew! 


Kitty wants to write! Debutante was Kitty, 
Frivolous and witty as ever bud that blew. 
Kitty lacked sobriety, yet she ran society, 
A leader whom the chaperons indulged a 
year or two; 
Corner-men, eligibles, dancing-dolls she 
knew. 
Kitty then was slighted, ne’er again invited; 
What has she to write about? Wheeeeee- 
eeeew! 


Kitty wants to write! At the Social Settle 


ment 
Girls of Kitty’s mettle meant a mission 
for a few; 
Men to teach the classes, men to mould the 
masses. 
Men to follow Kitty to adventures strange 
and new. 
Some of her benevolence was hidden out 
of view! 
A patroness offended, Kitty’s slumming 
ended. 
What is there to write about? Wheeeee- 
eeeew! 


Kitty wants to write! Kitty was a mystic, 
Deep from cabalistic lore many hints she 
drew! 
Freaks of all 
Egyptian, 
Prattled in her parlor—such a wild and 
hairy crew! 


description, Hindoo and 


Many came for money, and one or two to 


woo; 
Kitty’s pet astrologer wanted to acknowledge 
her! 
What has she to write about? Wheeeee- 
eeeew! 


Kitty wants to write! Kitty was a doctor! 
Nothing ever shocked her, though they 
hazed a little, too! 
Kitty learned of medicos how a heart un- 
steady goes, 
Besides a score of secrets that are secrets 
still to you. 
Kitty’s course in medicine gave her many 


a clue; 
Much of modern history now is less a mys- 
tery. 
What has she to write about? Wheeeee- 
eeeew! 


Kitty wants to write! Everybody’s writing! 
Won't it be exciting, the panic to ensue? 
We who all have known her, think what we 
have shown her! 
Read it in the magazines! 
this is true? 
Where did she get this idea? 
or who? 
Kitty’s wretched enemies now will learn 
what venom is! 


Which half of 


Is it him, 


What has she to write about? Wheeeee- 
eeeew! 
Gelett Burgess, in the Smart Set. 


ee 
Many a man has gone to hell backwards 
vith his face bravely turned toward heaven. 
Dorothy Vernon of Hadden Hall (Macmillan. ) 
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Everything in Furniture. 
Broadway and Locust 


HOT WEATHER FURNITURE 


; ‘OLD MISSI ON ”’ in Weathered or Green Oak. 50 Patterns. 


This popular furniture especially suitable 
for the Porch, 
and “Dens.” 


and without Soft Leather Cushions. 






























































SET TEE $9.00. 


Lawn, 


Extremely comfortable ; 


“OLD HICKORY” Chairs, $2.00 and up. 
$2.25 for German Reed Chairs. Great Comfort. 


Summer Homes 


with 





ROCKERS $6.00. 








THE OTHER EYE. 





This good story comes from Ceylon: A 
tea-planter—he had a glass eye—was very 
desirous to go and havea day’s shooting 
with a friend, but he knew that immediately 
the natives were at work on the plantation 
got wind that he was away, they would not 
do a stroke of work. How was he to get 
off?—that was the question. After much 
thought anidea struck him. Going up to 
the men, he addressed them thus: “AlI- 
though I myself will be absent, yet I shall 
leave one of my eyes to see that you do your 
work.” And much to the surprise and be- 
wilderment of the natives, he took out the 
glass eye, and placed it onthe stumpof a 
tree and left. For some time the natives 
worked like elephants, now and then casting 
furtive glances at the eye tosee if it was still 
watching, but at last one of them seizing his 
tin in which he carried his food, approached 
the tree and gently placed it over the eye. As 
soon as they saw that they were not being 
watched they all lay down and slept peace- 
fully until sunset. 
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MUSIC FROM A GAS FLAME. 





A singular musical instrument belorgs to 
a New York man, who made it in pursu- 
ance of suggestions from Prof. Ogden 
Rood, the famous scientist. Until informed, 
no one would ever recognize the apparatus. 
It is part of the chandelier in the owner’s 
drawing room. The basis of the affair is 
the so-called musical flame. When gas is 
burned in a cylindrical chimney of a_ cer- 
tain length and width it produces a musical 
note. According to the angle at which the 
vapor is emitted from the jet there will be 
either a sound or silence. A simple con- 
trivance enables the owner by touching a 
button to change the flame from musical to 
non-musical at his will. There are thirty 
lamps in his chandelier so arranged as to 
make four octaves. The keyboard is ina 
corner of the room, where it occupies but 
little space and might easily be mistaken 
fora convenient shelf on the wall. The 
music produced by the flames is very 
pleasant. It is not asloud nor as vibrant 
as that from either wood or brass wind in- 
struments, but is fuller and more sonorous 
than a whistle or a flute. 

An odd feature of the instrument is that 
playing on the flames does not vary the 
amount of light produced, the musical be- 
ing indistinguishable from the non-musical 


flame. All that the spectator notices is a 





delightful melody of unusual timbre com 
ing to him from the chandelier. 

The owner has frequently had consider- 
able fun by playing the instrument when 
some one was in the room or hall that knew 
nothing of the affair. Where the auditor 
was educated, he was puzzled and looked 
about the parlors in vain for the new- 
fangled music box he believed to be at 
work. Where he was ignorant he usually 
manifested some fear along with his be- 
wilderment. 

While the cost of the gas organ, as the 
owner calls it, is not great, its construction 
demands considerable time in order to 
secure the proper notes from the chim- 
neys. Inthe case described the owner de- 
voted several months to trying chimneys of 
varying lengths and widths before he 
obtained the satisfactory musical scale. Not 
only the length and width of the chimney, 
but the thickness of the glass, the unifor- 


mity of the walls and even the composition 
of the glass itself affect the musical note 
given by a flame.—New York Evening Post. 
FF 

“Johnson wants to borrow some money of 
me. Do you know anything about him?” 
“I know him as wellasIdoyou. I wouldn’t 
let him have a farthing.” 








ar he Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


| is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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HAumphrey’s Corner. 


friday and 
Saturday 


are Children’s Days. 


As usual, you will find us 
prepared to supply all of your 
needs, 


Sailor Blouse Wash Suits, 
3 to 10 years, 


$1.00 to $5.00 
Negligee Shirt Waist, 4 to 


16 years, 
$1.00 to $2.00 
Negligee Shirts, 11's to 14 
band, 
50c to $2.50 


Perhaps youcan find what 
you want on our Bargain 


Counter. Odds and ends, 


regardless of cost. 
Vestee Suits, $4 to $8, now 


$2.98 


Sailor Blouse Suits, $5 and 
$6, now a $3.75 


Sailor Blouse Wash Suits, 
$1.75 to $2.50, now 98c 
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Full line of Hats for boys— 
Second Floor. 


dtumphrey’s 


Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Gate of the Kiss, John W. Harding, $1.20: 
’Tween You and I, Max O’Rell, $1 20; The Story 
of Eden, Dolf Wyllarde, $1.20; Mr. Whitman, 
Elizabeth Pullen, $1.20; In the Country God For- 
got, Frances Charles, $1.20; Abroad with the 
Jimmies, Lilian Bell, $1.20; The Mississippi 
Bubble, Emerson Hough, $1.20; Stephen Holien, 
Charles F, Pidgin, $1.20; alsoa full line of paper 
novels and periodicals at 

JETT'S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 
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ix High=class 
AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 


Races 


! 
Each Day, Commencing at 2:30 P. M. : 
=f! 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 





ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 
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TO THE HAPPY LAND. 


“Some thousand years ago, a story teller 
by the A®gean sea invented the myth of 
Hercules and the giant Antzus. With the 
imperishable beauty of the classics, the tale 
has become one of the intellectual assets of 
the race. 

Macaulay’s famous school boy, that ex- 
traordinary young person with whom the 
essayist used to confound nodding historians, 
would derive a hundred morals from the 
tale. Antzeus, be it remembered, drew his 
strength from Mother Earth, so that when- 
ever he touched the ground, he grew ten- 
fold stronger. You and I can read a 
philosophy herein. We get our strength, 
like the fabled giant, from Mother Earth. 
When our life-forces weaken we must go 
back to nature, drawing from that inexhaust- 
ib!e store fresh spirit and power. 

Not from the table lands, but from seag 
shore and mountain, flows the youth of the 
world. When the dust of the plains, the 
arid plains that claim the toilers, grows too 
stifling, humanity must get back to sea- 
shore and mountain. There we all have 
freehold. There our feet touch the ground, 
and the Grecian legend is again renewed. 

By the Atlantic seaboard there is a 
region known as “the land of the sky.” The 
mountains of North Carolina, the chain of 
the Alleghenies hem it in on one side, the 
oceanon the other. Into this fairyland 
come the tired people of the world. It is 
the playground for our greater childhood. 
For hundreds of years the mountain region 
of western North Carolina has been un- 
known almost, to the tourist or health- 
seeker. The Virginia coast was the cradle 
of the nation, and its charms, neccessarily, 
are of greater repute. But season after 
season the tide of travel increases. Some 
seek the ranges, the solitude of the great 
smoky mountains, the balm of pine forests, 
the cool breath of the uplift; and others go 
down to the sea, to smell the salt foam, and 
wrestle with the Atlantic breakers. But 
one place or the other, we shall find health 
and rest. 

Here are, in truth, the golden apples of 
Hesperides. Cut through the mountains 
run the tracks of the Southern Railway. 
Running to the seaboard are its branches, so 
that over all this region it flings its steel 
arms. Withthe facility of modern travel, 
one may be carried ina day fromthe plains 
tothe mountains, from city to seashore, 
from dusty pavements to the cool and fra- 
grant ranges or the sky-challenging crags; 
from work ground to playground swept by 
ocean breezes. The line of the tracks is 
drawn from St. Louis across Kentucky, 
Tennessee, over the mountains and then to 
the great health resorts along the coast. 

First come the mountains, the grim 
guardian dragons. Now through gap, cleft 
by some ancient, seismic force, now through 


tunnel dug by man’s cunning, now curl- 
ing along the mountain side, the traveler 
is whirled into a scene of constantly in- 
creasing beauty. Nearby is the Black 
Mountain, in the distance loom the blue and 
indistinct masses of the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, while between are the rolling hills fe 
and pleasant valleys of the plateau. Here The Coolest Place if} Town. 


is the most beautiful home in the world, 


THE STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 





the estate of Biltmore, where George Van- 


derbilt lives. There is a park of a hundred 
thousand acres encircling the mansion— 
the masterpiece of Richard Hunt’s work. 
Altogether it cost Mr. Vanderbilt over six 
million dollars. Past this section is the 


Sapphire Lake region. Here might some 


Worcsworth find a home. Mountain and 


cliff, cataract and torrent, its rugged beauty 


is yet unspoiled by the touch of civilization. 


Here and there along the lakes, and perched 
on mountain side there areinns and lodges, 
comfortable withal, and yet in keeping with 
the spirit of the place. In the streams 
there is rare fishing. On the mountain side 
there is game, and in the plateaus below 
there are outdoor sports of all descriptions. 
Golf, of course, takes the lead, and there 
are excellent links at all the larger resorts. 
Tradition adds to the heritage ot nature. 
Here are historic battlefields. These 
mountainers, over a hundred years ago, 
crushed the army of Lord Cornwallis at 
the battle of King’s Mountain. In these 
Carolinas were the closing scenes of the 
Civil War. Thetravelercan visit Lookout 
Mountain where two American armies 
fought “the battle in the clouds.” 

Then down to the sea. Dotted on the 
ocean side are the most famous resorts in 
this country. There is Old Point Comfort, 
where gather the beauty of the South, where 
Virginia girls and Old Ocean’s magic make 
a hazardous combination for the youth 
intent on single blessedness. What with the 
music and the dancing, the lull of the 
breakers on the sands, and the delights of 
summer life at the seashore, one must be 
dour indeed to escape the infectious gaiety. 
Or to leave the crowd, to resign the flash 
and glitter of the social carnival, and to 
seek some quiet place on the shore, where 
one can be alone with stars and the ocean, 
there to commune in silence with nature, to 
measure oneself against the poetry of the 
universe—this, indeed, is no less helpful. So 
to the mountains or the sea we shall go 
back in the heat of the summertime, and 
draw new sustenance from the great forces 
that were in the beginning, and will still 
make forthe goodness of living long after 
you andI have been lost inthe count of 
human affairs. 

And the road to it allis the great Southern 
Railway. Remember! 

FF st 

Merrick, Walsh & Phelp’s ottice at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Broadway, 
corner Locust street. 


UTOPIANS BURLESQUERS. 





UHRIG’S CAVE. 


30th Annual 
Season Opens MAY 931. 


The May Howard 


Extravaganza Co. 
And Eight Great Vaudeville Acts 


Change of Bill every Sunday Afternoon. 
Every evening at 8:15. Matinees Saturday 
and Sunday. Popular Prices. Concert aftez 
every performance. Visit the city’s oldest, 
most celebrated mid-year amusement resort. 





IT OPENED THE SAFE, 





According toall the traditions, Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, who laid the foundation of 
the wealth that has become proverbial, was 
aman without education, knowing little of 
the “three R’s,” and lamentably weak on 
spelling. He kept to himself the word on 
which the combination of the office safe was 
based, until, suddenly, sickness prevented 
his appearance one morning, and it became 
necessary to transfer the secret, in order 
that the day’s work might be done without 
let or hindrance. The bookkeeper sent to 
the commodore’s house for the word key 
and received reply that “dog” was the neces- 
sary word. But every effort to release the 
bolts on the “d-o-g” combination failed, and 
it was necessary to send again to the Van- 
derbilt home, in the fear that the old finan- 
cier might have made a thoughtless mistake. 
But the messenger was speedily convinced 
that the mistake was somebody’s else when 
the irascible commodore roared at him: 
“Dog, you dog! Dog! Confound you all 
for a lot of zanies! Go back!—go back 
to the office, and open that safe on ‘dog’— 
d-o-r-g-e, dog!”—Fhiladelphia Times. 

FF 


The proprietor of a German menagerie 
keeps caged together a lion, a tiger, a wolf 
and a lamb, which he labels “The Happy 
Family.” When asked confidentially how 
long these animals had lived together, he 
answered: 

“Ten months; but the lamb has had to be 
renewed occasionally.”—Philadelphia Times. 


FOREST 


an HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL, 


Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine. 
MATINEE AT 3. EVENINGS, 8:30 
- EXCLUSIVE VAUDEVILLE ... 
ELEANOR FALK 
AND HER 
10——-SUNBEAMS ——-10 
HICKEY AND NELSON, 
“Twisted and Tangled.” 
ARTIE HALL. 
The Genuine Georgia Girl. 
SNYDER AND BUCKLEY, 
Musical Mokes, 
RAY SULLIVAN, 
Singer and Dancer. 
POWERS BROTHERS, 


‘‘Alponse and Gaston Awheel.”’ 


COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILLION 10c and 25c, RESERVED SEATS 50c 


Delmar Garden. 


The Most Beautiful Resort in the West. 


Scenic Railway, Old Mill Wheel, Steeple- 
chase, New Midway. 


Band Concerts Afternoon and Evening. 


Delmar Cottage Restaurant. Excellent 
. . Cuisine and Service : 
OPERA SEASON OPENS SUNDAY NIGHT, JUNE |, 
DFLMAR GARDEN OPERA CO. 

Maud Williams, Blanche Chapman, Carrie Rey- 
nolds, Josephine Knapp, Marguerite Cross, Miro 
Delamotta, EK, A. Clark, J. Clarence Harvey, 
Ed Eagleton. Conductor, J. McGhie; Stage 
Manager, Frank Blair. 
C HORUS OF 40. ORCHESTRA OF 20 


INAUGURAL OPERA, 
_BLACK HUSSAR. 





OLYMPIC--May 28-29 


Fresh Air Mission Benefit. 


JOHN CARVER 


Seats, 25c, 50c and 75c, 


Now on sale at Olympic Box Office. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


Certified Public Accountants, 
No. 30 Broad Street, New York. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


CHICAGO, LONDON. 
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POKER WITH GREENBACEKS. 





he new “greenback” poker game 

ped up on a recent middle-of-the-month 

day with disastrous results to a trio of 

<s in a certain bureau of the treasury 

» artment—which one, for obvious reasons, 

1ot be stated. Anyhow, all hands were 
possessed of the usual pay-day plethora of 
new paper money, and one of them was 
scanning his particular bundle of green 
papers, observing the numbers thereupon 
with a poker frame of mind. Discovering 
four fives on one of his Vs, he remarked to 
his office mates that, from a poker stand- 
oint, he guessed he had ’em all about 
skinned. This sally caused everybody to 
produce. 

Oh, I don’t know.” came back from one 
of them when he had looked over his pile 
and noted four eights. “I’ll just about bet 
a couple of these oners that I’m the strong- 
est and pass it along for takers.” 

The last speaker got a taker right away 
by aman who doped out a full house num- 
bered on one of his greenbacks, who saw 
the $2 betand raised it $2. Then another 
chirped in at this stage with the observation 
that he’d take in the coin with his little 
poker hand, in view of which confidence 
he’d see the bets already made and raise 
’em all $5 if they didn’t mind. At this 
stage of the proceedings matters were 
decidedly interesting, and it was mutually 
agreed by the holders of the respective 
hands that their bets were bona-fide and 
stood and the others would call the last 
speaker. On a show down the latter ex- 
hibited four ones, which are aces in the 
new game, and the result was that the 
others peeled off sufficient of their semi- 
monthly stack to “make good” right on the 
spot. They are mighty conservative around 
the treasury bureau where this happened 
about chucking any bluffs as to the merits 
of the “hands” they have in their green- 
backs since the man with the four aces 
caught some of their number.— Washington 


et 
MARY MACLANE'’S LITANY. 





“Otten my mind chants a fervent litany 
of its own that runs somewhat like this: 

“From women and men who dispense 
oders of musk; from little boys with long 
curls; from the kind of people who call a 
woman’s figure her ‘shape’—kind devil, 
deliver me. 

“From all sweet girls; from ‘gentlemen,’ 
from feminine men—kind devil, deliver me. 

“From lisle-thread stockings; from round, 
tight garters; from brilliant, brass belts— 
kind devil, deliver me. 

From insipid sweet wine; from men 
who wear mustaches; from the sort of peo- 
ple that call legs ‘limbs’; from bedraggled 
white petticoats —kind devil, deliver me. 

Kind devil, if you are notto fetch me 
happiness, then slip off from your great 
Steel key-ring a bright little key to the door 
of (he glittering, gleaming bad things, and 
give it me, and show me the way, and 
wish me joy. 

{ would like to live about seven years of 

cious badness, and then death, if you 

Nineteen years of damnable nothing- 

5, seven years of judicious badness— 

then death. A noble ambition! But 
mightit not be worse? If not that, then 

teen years of damnable nothingness, 
then death. No; when the lead is in 
sky that does not appeal to me. My 
satile mind turns to the seven years of 





judicious badness.”—From the story of Mary 
MacLane, by Hersel}. 

Fe Ft 
CAN YOU CARRY YOUR OVERCOAT? 





One of the hardest things to carry is an 
overcoat. You throw it jauntily over your 
arm, and sally forth with bag and umbrella. 
You think you are holding the overcoat 
gracefully, something after the fashion of 
one of those Spanish fellows in a bull-fight. 
Suddenly you are aware that the velvet 
collar is trailing on the pavement. You try 
to recover the first position without putting 
down the bag. The overcoat slides as 
though it were greased. Again you make 
an attempt—a successful attempt. You 
burst into a perspiration, yet it is a cool 
morning. You then discover that a frayed 
armhole is exposed to the gaze of rude boys. 
In attempting to put the best side toward 
the public view a package of sandwiches 
prepared by your devoted wife, which you 
took with ill-concealed reluctance, drops in 
a wet spoton the pavement. You kick the 
package into the gutter as though you had 
never seen it before, yet feared no concealed 
brick. And so it goes on until you reach 
the station. You are in a terrible flurry. 
Your collar is moist and crumpled, and to 
crown all, you discover that one arm of the 
wretched garment has been trailing in the 
mud for the last half-mile, and picked up a 
far more generous sample of the local soil 
than ever a lady’s skirt did. 

Fe Ft 


WALKING MOUNTAINS. 





“The mountains are constantly moving,” 
was the remark of an officer of a great Con- 
tinental railway. “We find, from actual ex- 
perience in maintaining tunnels, bridges, 
and tracks in the mountains, that the moun- 
tains are moving. It costs the railway pass- 
ing through the mountains a great deal of 
money inthe course of ten years to keep 
the tracks in line, and the maintenance of 
tunnels is even more expensive. Drive a 
stake on the side of a mountain and return 
after afew months. Thestake is not in the 
same place. The whole side of the moun- 
tain has moved. This experiment has often 
been tried, and in all cases the result proves 
that the mountains are moving. The moun- 
tains are gradually seeking the level of the 
sea.” In quite a number of mines located 
on fissure veins, or between highly-tilted 
strata, or in the vicinityof great faults,move- 
ments have been for a long time observed, 
and sometimes of so pronounced a nature 
that timbers, after a few years, are found so 
out of place as to require a complete new 
timbering of portions of the mine. And 
these movements do not seem to be the re- 
sult, as in coal mines,of a creeping from ex- 
cavation of material, but actual slipping or 
faulting movements of the mountain itself 
along certain lines. 

et 

In the Book Shop.—“Here’s an article,” 
said the poet, “which says that poetry isn’t 
read now.” “Yes; and I think I know the 
reason.” “Out with it, then!” “It’s because 
it isn’t written! Then the poet said it 
looked like rain, but he hoped it would 
clear up ere long. 

Fe Ft 
He had asked the Boston maiden for a 
kiss. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, blushing, “I have 
never been kissed in all my life.” 

“Well, I suppose somebody has got to 
break the ice,” replied the practical young 
man.—Philadelphia Record. 
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DON’T LEAVE TOWN 


For the Summer Without 
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soft and glo:sy. 


TOILET SECTION, 


ADIES will find the Electric Hair Dryer indispensable 
at Summer Resorts, after washing the hair, or bath- 
It supplies a gentle but effective heat, without the 
slightest sensation of Electricity. 
It dries wet hair in ten minutes, leaving it 
It cures dandruff and splitting of hair, 
and stops hair from falling out. 
hand-bag without inconvenience. 
The Hair Dryer can be seen in actual practical operation at 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s, 


EADS 
LECTRAC 
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It fits any incandes- 






It can be carried in a 








OLIVE STREET STORE. 








TAMMANY’S WINNING WAYS. 


A Tammany leader, in New York, invited 
all the children in his district to a May 
party in Central park on Saturday. Thir- 
teen thousand children turned out, with 
flags and banners galore. Around each 
beribboned and beflowered Maypole was 
collected a band of children, little girls in 
starched white, with crowns of flowers, 
girls whose frocks were made of stars and 
stripes, boys dressed as Indians, feathered 
and fringed, as Uncle Sam in starred tail- 
coats: and barber-bole breeches, as the 
yellow kid, besides many boys not so 
fancifully garbed. Mingled with the chil- 
dren, playing with them or seated on the 
grass, were their mothers, big sisters, in 
many cases their fathers also. The chil- 
dren were provided with all the room they 
wanted, sandwiches by the box, lemonade 
by the barrel and ice cream by the van 
load, and the Tammany leader paid all the 
bills. And yet some good people in this 
country wonder how it is that a Tammany 
leader is always so solid with his humble 
constituents when election day comes 
around!—Boston Herald. © 

Fe Fe 

Hard work—First lawyer: “How did you 
come out in setling up old Gotrox’s estate?” 
Second lawyer: “It was a hard struggle.” 
First lawyer: “No!” Second lawyer: “Yes, 
I had hard work to keep the heirs from get- 
ting part of the estate.”—Ohio State Journal 

Ft 

A heart complaint: “What is the matter 
with me?” he asked, anxiously. “You show 
signs of angina pectoris,” said the doctor. 
“You haven’t got the girl’s name right, 
doctor.” —Ex. 





Pere Marquette 


— TO THE—— 


Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation. Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 

pages, giving full information of all of 

the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 

and the varied attractions of the 
RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 

SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 


Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Harriet: “Cupid is always represented as 
a poor little urchin without any garments.” 
Harty: “Yes; that is done so that he will 
never go out of style.” 
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THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 





BY CAMERON MANN, 





There is a large and growing interest in 
the proposition that the United States should 
adopt a national flower—one which should 
be to Americans what the rose is tothe 
English and the iris to the French. 

All over our land the subject is discussed 
and candidates from the botanical world 
are suggested. But so far the action has 
been informal and unauthoritative. 

It may seem absurd to ask that Congress 
should take up and settle the question. One 
can easily anticipate the cheap wit which 
would greet a joint resolution naming some 
special plant as our national emblem. 

But that is the only way whereby a de- 
cision can be reached—at least in this gen- 
eration. 

In the course of centuries some flower 
might, probably would, take the place by 
common consent. But we do not want to 
wait so long. We want a flower now, to 
use in our civic decorations, to wear at our 
festivals, to celebrate in our lyrics. 

And that Congress which has given us 
our flag and our seal, which orders the 
buttons for each soldier and the ribbons for 
each sailor—through the Secretaries—can 
just as fitly and potently designate a national 
flower. 

The various States—some, at least—have 
led the way. In 1899 the following law 
was passed: “Be it enacted by the general 
assembly of the State of Colorado: “Sec- 
tion 1. The white and lavender columbine 
is hereby made and declared to be the 
State flower of Colorado.” 

Before that, in 1893, came the action of 
a Territory, when the Legislature of Okla- 
homa resolved “that the mistletoe be here- 
by designated and adopted as the flower 
emblem of the Territory of Oklahoma.” 

The Legislature of California named the 
escholtzia—that yellow poppy which grows 
all along the Pacific coast—as the State 
flower. And, although an idiot of a Gov- 
ernor, for some inscrutable purpose, vetoed 
the bill, it accomplished its design. 

Maine has adopted the pine and Michigan 
the apple—both, I believe, by law. 

And, by vote of the school children, vari- 
ous other States have made a choice. 

So there would be nothing petty or ridic- 
ulous in having Congress select a national 
flower. } 

The chief question is what flower should 
be chosen. 

There are certain considerations which 
must govern. 

First—The flower must be native and 
common; it must not be the importation for 
the garden nor the exotic in the conservatory. 

Second—It must be hardy and conspicu 
ous; not the brief gleam of the spiderwort, 
nor the fragile beauty of the wild rose, nor 
the rare complexion of the orchis. 

Third—It must have a definite, unvarying 
and striking shape, easily sketched and 
molded and carved. It must have armorial 
capacities. It must be what painters and 
sculptors and embroiderers can clearly re- 
produce. 

Fourth—It must be lovely and without any 
degrading associations; it must not be a 
“weed.” 

Fifth—lIt should possess some symbolism, 
already confessed, and suitable to our na- 

tional life. Its meaning in the conventional 
“language of flowers” should be fine and ap- 
propriate. 

All these requirements are met by the 
helianthus, or sunflower. 


The Mirror 


That is a pre-eminently North American 
plant, found native hardly anywhere else in 
the world. 

In some one or more of its fifty species it 
climbs the White mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada; it borders Lake Superior and-the 
Gulf of Mexico; it follows the course of the 
Ohio and the Missouri. 

And, while the species are many and 
scattered, the general contour is the same in 
all, A sunflower is recognizable. 

And its contour is ideally adapted for ar- 
tistic reproduction. The strong, distinct 
disk, with its circle of clear, glowing rays, 
is what a child can draw on a slate, a 
woman can work on silk, a man can carve 
on stone or fashion in clay. 

Further, the symbolism is exactly what it 
should be. The very name is full of life 
and glory. The structure declares these 
United States—for those brilliant heads are 
not single blossoms, but an aggregation; a 
sunflower is strictly “E Pluribus Unum.” 
And, in the “language of flowers,” the mean- 
ing of this one is, “You are splendid.” 

I believe that only two other plants have 
been at ali seriously considered for this high 
place—the goldenrod and the columbine. 

But the first is out of the question because 
of the impossibility of properly representing 
it either in sculpture or embroidery. 

And the second is not to be found in many 
of our States; and where it does grow is 
usually a flower of early spring. One would 
look for it in vain on the Fourth of July 
when the sunflowers are everywhere and 
buoyant. 

Yes, the sunflower, whether Congress 
should vote it so or not, is our true Ameri- 


can flower.—New York Times. 
FF 
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Clear, sparkling, palatable. 


Wholesome 
| 


Has a flavor peculiarly its 


own, making it the most popular bottled beer for table use 


in cottage and mansion all ’round the wide, wide world. 


The Product of 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers also of Black and Tan, Anheuser-Standard, 


Pale-Lager, Faust, Export Pale, Exquisite, 


Michelob and Malt-Nutrine. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing ws 


Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. [ee 













is the most beautiful in America. 
through the Royal Gorge, Leadville Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs, or via 
the line over Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon—thus enabling the tourist to use 


one route going and the other returning. 


eeqtue 


Me | SUMMer Trips 
The trip to Sa!t Lake City through the 
magnificent scenery of Colorado, via the 


‘Denver & Kio Srande 
and Rio Srande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World.” 
Tickets to that point are good either via the main line 


Another noted trip is the tour “Around the Circle,” 


1,000 miles, which includes more scenic attractions than any similar trip in the world, passing 
the following famous points: La Veta Pass, Toltec Gorge, Mancos (Cliff Dwellings), Dolores 
Canon, Las Animas Canon, Ouray, Black Canon, Marshall Pass and the Royal Gorge. 


Low Summer Rates 


If you contemplate a trip, write 
for free illustrated pamphlets. 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A. Denver, Colo. 





CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 





When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the opyo- 
site direction. 





TRAINS 


CINCINNATI 
BIG FOUR 


Lv. St. Louis 8:30 a. m., 12 noon, 8:06 p. m. 
Ar, Cincinnati6:00 p.m., 9:05 p.m., 7:30a. m. 
; Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 


204 N. POURTH STREET 





Established 1850. Telephone {013 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

- G14 OLive Srreer, 
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THE END OF NEWGATE. 

im, forbidding old Newgate prison, 

which in the course of its century and a half 
of existence has housed so many men and 
women condemned to destruction, has been 
condemned to destruction itself so many 
times, and still remained undisturbed in all 
its ugliness and dinginess, that it would not 
be surprising if any further announcement 
of the historic prison’s impending doom 
were received with polite incredulity, 
similiar to that which greeted the young 
man’s cry of “wolf.” 

However, such an announcement must be 
made, for the long deferred destruction and 
rebuilding of the famous jail began on 
the 24th day of this month. Already the 
wardens are beginning to remove, temporary, 
cells are being built in the “Old Bailey”— 
the scarcely less famous courthouse which 
adjoins Newgate—where the prisoners now 
awaiting trial can be kept, and onthe day 
mentioned the soot-blackened jail-house, 
where Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, Mrs. 
Brownrigg and many other criminals almost 
as famous were confined and executed, was 
attacked by an army of workmen, the 
great blocks of granite of which it is built 
will be loosened one by one, and so one of 
the most interesting remains of old London 
will pass away. 

The “Old Bailey,” also, is to be torn down 
not long after Newgate’s fall, and upon the 
whule site thus obtained, new court build- 
ings of a modern type will rise. It is ex- 
pected that they will be finished in about 
four years. 

Newgate’s history is packed unusually full 
of horrors, even for a prison which did duty 
in such cold-blooded times as the early part of 
the eighteenth century in England. Then an 
execution was regarded as a sort of diver- 
sion—only that there was no good humor 
about it. When ahanging was due at New- 
gate—they were heldinthe open just out- 
side the walls—crowds used to camp out all 
night on the steps of the buildings round 
about, just as people wait now at the “pit” 
entrance to the London theaters, in order to 
get a front seat. Gin was sold even on the 
steps of the scaffold, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing, for acriminal, who had com- 
mitted some particularly outrageous offense, 
to be led out, for the mob to fling themselves 
on him and half murder him before the 
rope could be put around his neck. Earlier, 
when the prisoners who were kept in New- 
gate were executed at Tyburn there were 
even more revolting scenes. Men and women 
who were being hanged were howled at 
and pelted with stones and dirt. Others 
were set upon on the road to the gallows. 

One of these was Mrs. Brownrigg. She 
was notorious for her brutality to her girl 
apprentices, but finally eclipsed even her 
Own record by stripping one young girl to 
her waist, fastening her hands to a ring 
in the ceiling and flogging her so mercilessly 
that she died from the effects. While Mrs. 
Brownrigg, who was captured while trying 
to get out of the country, was being taken 
to Tyburn, she was pounced upon by a mob 
of women who came within an ace of 
cheating the hangman of her. 

The scenes around the Newgate gallows 
grew more violent as time went on. In 
1807, 80,000 people gathered to see the 
execution of two men, and in the crush 
twenty-eight were killed and seventy in- 
jured. After the hangings were over, the 
executioner used to sell the rope which he 
had used at a shilling or more the inch. 

Jack Sheppard was confined at Newgate 
aller his first capture, but soon escaped. 


He was recaptured, loaded with chains and 
made fast to a staple in the floor. Even 
then he got free, forced six doors, bur- 
rowed through a wall, and then went back 
to his cell to get a blanket by means of 
which he let himself down from the roof 
to the street. They captured him again, 
however, and he was hanged at Tyburn 
while over 200,000 jeering people looked 
on. In Newgate, Mary Edmonson also, was, 
jailed. She was hanged for the murder of 
her aunt, but many suspected that she was 
letting herself be destroyed in place of her 
lover who was supposed to have done the 
deed. He was present at the execution 
and kissed the girl on the gallows. After- 
ward he confessed that he had killed the 
woman but was reprieved, as the authorities 
were afraid to let it be known that they had 
taken the life of an innocent person. 

At this young woman’s execution, as well 
as at those of Fauntleroy, the banker, and 
Greenacre, who murdered his sweetheart, 
surging crowds gathered and acted like 
demons. Finally these outbreaks got to be 
so serious that the public hangings were 
given up, and since then they have been 
held inside Newgate, a black flag being 
hoisted on the roof at the moment when 
the drop falls. This is the custom still and 
on execution days small crowds collect and 
wait until the flag goes up and then dis- 
perse. As for Tyburn, not only have all 
traces of the old execution ground been 
swept away, but its site is now one of the 
most fashionable parts of aristocratic Hyde 
Park. Every one of the handsome car- 
riages paSsing the Marble Arch and en- 
tering the Long drive, rolls close to the 
spot where once stood the busy gallows. 

At Newgate theytell of the old “press- 
yard” where prisoners were tortured to 
make them confess their guilt by having 
piled upon them, inthe pleasant words of 
the prison rule, “so much iron and stone 
as they can bear—and more,” an operation 
that was rarely unsuccessful with the 
wretch thus “pressed” to reveal his mis- 
deeds. They tell, also, of how the prison 
doctor was engaged in galvanizing the body 
of a man who had been hanged, when the 
deceased’s right arm flew out and struck 
one of the officers of the jail with such 
terrible force that he was killed by the 
blow. In 1750 disease, particularly a revolt- 
ing scourge, known as “prison fever,” was 
rampant in Newgate. Not only did the 
prisoners in the fetid cells die off like sheep, 
but they brought the germs into the court 
room with them. Inthis year two judges, 
the lord-mayor and a whole lot of jurors 
and witnesses caught various diseases at 
the “Old Bailey” and died from them. It 
was this danger of infectionthat led to 
branches of fragrant shrubbery being 
placed in front of the prisoner’s dock. 
When Mrs. Manning, a murderess, was 
tried she tore these branches out and flung 
them at the bewigged heads of the “learned 
counsel,” much to the edification of the 
folk in the gallery. 

Many a writer of fame has laid some of 
his best schemes in Newgate. The prison 
figures in Dickens’s works, in those of Har- 
rison Ainsworth and in the “Ingoldsby 
Legends.” It was just the sort of a place 
to attract the author of “David Copperfield” 
for literary purposes, and he “used” it again 
and again. He described the great fire at 
Newgate in “Barnaby Rudge,” he laid the 
scene of the trial in “Two Cities” in the 
“Old Bailey.” Fagin was hanged at New- 
gate, Wammick and Pip, the convicts of 
“Great Expectations” were imprisoned 
there, and the jail is described in 
“Sketches by Boz.” 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





MAS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. . The man who 
wrote this book . . . is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes,. swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its pages shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.— St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.—Baltimore News. 


PrRIcE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





While activity in Wall street is not very 
pronounced at the present time, it cannot 
be said there is any monotony in price 
changes. The professional element manages 
to keep things interesting. The public is 
maintaining an indifferent attitude, however, 
and commission houses report a marked 
shrinkage in orders. As long as this is the 
case, it will be useless for manipulators to 
construct air-castles. Public demand is the 
thing wanted; it is essential to success in 
Wall street. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that syndicates express disappointment at 
the prevailing state of affairs and have be- 
come somewhat dubious of final results. 
How to find a market for all the vast mass 
of securities held by cliques is a question 
that assumes a somewhat grotesque import- 
ance as the days roll by. Something has to 
be done, yet it cannot be done, at least, not 
at the present time. It will be necessary 
to await a more promising juncture, and to 
continue paying interest for an indefinite 
period. The interest time cuts quite a wide 
swath in matte:s of this kind, and may be 
rather distressing in case of a sudden pinch 
in money rates. 

Monetary affairs are not reassuring, not 
at all. But for the accommodations afforded 
by trust companies, Wall street would have 
considerable trouble in steering clear of the 
rocks. There has been a little easing off in 
rates during the last few days, but it, un- 
fortunately, yet naturally, resulted in a 
prompt stiffening of sterling exchange 
quotations. The latter are again climbing 
up to the gold-exporting point, and it would 
not be surprising ta see a renewal of ship- 
ments of yellow metal to Europe. The 
situation is most perplexing and also dis- 
quieting. It is believed that we are heavily 
indebted to Europeans, and that our inter- 
national position has steadily weakened in 
the past six months. Owing to continued 
inflation and stock market requirements, 
New York financial institutions and bankers 
have been unable to pay off their obligations 
abroad, and been forced to renew their 
loans. There is an expectation in some 
quarters that the United States will be able 
to rehabilitate itself again later in the 
year, when wheat, corn and cotton bills are 
accumulating in larger quantities. This 
expectation, however, is rather premature, 
and may disappear completely before we 
are two months oider. Much will depend 
on the outcome of crops at home and also 
of crops abroad. It is no use conjecturing 

about such things, at least not at this 
writing. 

The facts of the actual siuation are these: 
The money market is an uncertain and 
disturbing factor; stocks ore inflated and 
held, to a large extent, by syndicates, which 
are looking for a good chance to unload 
without a loss; sterling exchange is strong 
and gold exports can hardly be avoided; the 
winter wheat crop will, admittedly, be 
smaller than last year’s; the spring wheat, 
corn and cotton crops are still an unknown 
quantity, acd strike-troubles are spreading. 
In addition to all this, there isa renewal of 
stock speculation in London and Continental 
centers. Industrial activity is reviving in all 
European countries and various Govern- 
ments are anxious to float new loans. The 
continued reports (partially confirmed) of 
conclusion of peace in South Africa, wil],un- 
doubtedly, accentuate the improving tend- 
ency in Europe. This, however, while in 
itself a very fortunate and beneficial devel- 
opment, is not at all calculated to conduce 
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towards the well-being of bulls in Wall 
street. Europeans, judging by present 
symptoms, will soon be compelled to with- 
draw their balances from this side, because 
they will be able to employ their funds to 
better advantage at home. 

All these facts are deserving of more than 
momentary attention; they obtrude them- 
selves with rapidly increasing insistence. 
They cannot be laughed or scoffed away. 
The leaders of Wall street are resorting to 
all sorts of expedients and make:shifts to 
keep the surface of things smooth, and to 
prevent alarm among speculative and finan- 
cial communities. But make-shifts are 
make-shifts; they result in only temporary 
benefit; they only conceal, but do not do 
away with, dangers, and it is, therefore, 
permissible to exercise our customary 
mother’s wit and refuse to be stampeded 
by brokers’ stories and tips. 

The time has arrived when more than 
usual discrimination should be exercised 
in the selection and purchases of stocks. 
Specialties, “cats and dogs,” stocks exclu- 
sively controlled by cliques, should be left 
alone. They havea most vexing habit of 
dropping out of sight at inopportune mo- 
ments. Itis all right as long as there is 
some kind of a demand for them; but that 
demand is nearly always fictitious and can- 
not, therefore, be relied upon. It is as 
elusive as a shadow. They have been 
moving up stocks, inthe last few weeks or 
months, that were hardly ever quoted onthe 
list some years ago. There is, for instance, 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. The 
preferred stock of this company could have 
been bought in car-load lots, only two years 
ago, at $8 per share; it sold at $32 lately, 
and Canadians are said to be most enthusias- 
tic over the prospects for these shares, both 
preferred and common. The road is con- 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific. But for 
this, and the controlling company’s guaranty 
of interest on the bonds, there would have 
been a foreclosure long since. There are 
now stories of a consolidation of roads in 
the North and Northwest, which wili in- 
clude the D., S. S. & A. and a few other 
more or less unknown properties. In 1898, 
people would have thought, not twice, but 
fifty times before purchasing shares of this 
kind, Yet, atthe present time, they are 
buying them without hesitation and at 
rising prices. 

Rumors emanate from Lombard Street 
that Britishers are large buyers of Union 
Pacific, because they have been informed 
that there is going to be an absorption of 
the Union Pacific by the Vanderbilts. We 
believe we have heard the same thing sev- 
eral times in the last two years. Whenever 
Union Pacific goes up a few points, the old 
cry is raised: “Look, the Vanderbilts are 
buying for control.” They have been cry- 
ing “wolf” so often that one may be par- 
doned for being skeptical about the latest 
repetition of the story. Yet, it cannot be 
denied that the Union Pacific would be a 
valuable and highly important acquisition 
for the Vanderbilts, if they intend to obtain 
an outlet to the Pacific Ocean and keep 
abreast of the times. However, the ques- 

tion is pertinent! “Will they pay 105 for a 
stock that used to go a-begging, in 1898, at 
20?” The Vanderbilts are not, as a rule, 
very anxious to buy at top prices; they pre- 
fer to secure bargains. Besides this, the 
Union Pacific has entered into various finan- 
cial arrangements that cannot be termed 
advantageous or prudent. Fixed charges 
have been heavily enlarged, and the man- 
agement seems to have encountered deter- 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H, A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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B. SCHNURMACHER, Prest. JOSEPH WACHTEL, 2nd V.-Prest. H. I, MILLER, 4th V,-Prest. 
Wo. S. SIMPSON, Ist V.-Prest. FRANKLIN P, HUNKINS, 3rd V.-Prest. EpWARD BUDER. Sec. & Treas. 


American Central Jrust Company 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $500,000. 


Pays Interest at the rate of 2 per cent on Current Accounts and 3 per 
cent on Savings Accounts and Time Deposits. 





Buys and Sel's Foreign Exchange. 

Issues Letters of Credit available in all parts of the world. 
Furnishes attractive Metallic Home Savings Banks free of charge. 
Does a General Trust Business. 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 
Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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H. Woop, President. W. E. BerceEr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 





ST. LOUIS. 








RIcuH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 
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‘St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THB Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker, 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 





Coup.| When Due. 





Property (Cur.)6 


Ren ewal(Gld) = 65 
o 34 








June 1, 1905 
% Aprill, 1905) 1 
Ap! 10, 1906 


Jun 25, 1907/1 
Ap! 10, 1908 
1909} 1 





























‘DB 
A.O 
A. O. 
J. D. 
A. O. 
ia July 1, 1918 
“a “ce . . u y 
“ 5X ii: Aug. 1, 1919}104 
“« 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920 
s ‘St’ r ef 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911|107 
Gld )4 |M..N.|Nov. 1, 1912 
4 |A.0O./Oct. 1, 1913 
- J. D.|June 1, 1914 
3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915 
“ « 3%) BF. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about. .$ 18,856,277 
ASROSOMONE, -nccvecicssaccontnccetsi atecnsnnonni $352,521,650 
8T. JOSEPH, MO.| if rom 
Funding 6........... F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903 0436-105 
_ a3 eek F. A.|Feb. 1, —— — 
School Lib. 4s 10-20) J.&D.| June, 
enasceabeda A O.\Apri 1, 1914/104 
” 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 
“id 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 
ag 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918104 
= 4.......-...| M. $.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 
“ 4 10-20..| J. D.|July 1, 1919 tof 
‘* 4 10-20. June 1, 1920} 104 
‘“* 2 J. J.|July 1, 1921/101 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. 
Alton Bridge SO. p.cccsessccsnssebsocee 1913 
Carondelet Gas 68.........00..---++- 1902 
Century Building 1st b epnenediewte 1916 | 106 
Century Beilding 3 ho 1917 
Commercial Building stat PEA 1907 
Consolidated Coal 6s............... 1911 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s..........---...--- 1919 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 


Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |1124—113 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 | 100 
8t. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 
St. L. Troy and Hastern Ry. 6s "| sot 102 


Union Dairy 


Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 100 
Union Trust Building 2d 6zs......| 1908 














BANE STOCKS. 








American Exch.. 
Boatmen’s... 

Bremen Sav. 
Continental., 





German-Amer,.., 


Merch.-Laclede. 


Southern com..... 
State National... 


Jan. 1902 6 SA 
June '0l, 4 SA!- 


Jan. 1902, e SA 


Jan. 1902, 4 SA 


SA 
Jan. 1902. 8SA... 
June 1901 8 SA... 








Toird National...| 





Mar 1902. 1 
oted 100 for par r way 


Last Dividend 
Per Cent. 





Juse '01, 8 SA 
June '01, 8%SA 


May ‘02, 5p.c.SA 
June Ol, r. SA 
—_ 1902,6 SA 

an. 1902, 20 SA 
Mar 1902. 1% ay 
Jan. 02, 4p.c SA 


Mar 1902, 2 qy 
Mar 1901,14% qr 











TRUST STOCKS, 

















Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Ma, COR s Ths GOs) TD ckccciincncien ccccsenss 184 —186 
Coletta. o..cscccssse ee te 222 —223 
OS a 100) June ‘02, 2 qr....}2654 —2€6 
Miss. Va. ......... 100) June '02. 24% qr/464 -465 
St. Louis Union,| 100)/Consolidated..../390 --391 
Title Trust......... 100| June '02,1% Say 126 —128 
Mercantile.......... 100/ June bass 1, Mo,.|/429 --430 
Missouri Trust...} 100) .........,........0.0-... 122 —123 
Ger, Trust Co..... eee Diced 211 —212 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 























Coupons, Price. 
OE a re a ann 
. ). =a jJ.&J. |1912)1023¢—103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... ..... jJ.& J. |1907|/108 —110 
Jefferson Ave............ , ie eer 
2 M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.&A. |1911/106 —1 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.& J. 13/115 —116 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.& F 1913)115 —116 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M.&N. |1896/105 —106 
NE Wars rrnnnibanscecnne Te OS Sy OE 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s. -| M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 
St. L. = BE. St. L........| Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do 1st 6s......... Loan. 6 03 —107 
St. Ae 1st 58 5-20s) M.&N. |1910|/101 —101% 
do .y~ St.L. 58.) J.&J. |1913|/1023¢—103 
lake Fee Caee 85 — 87 
yy CS See F.& A. {1921/1058 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. /1914)/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /1916)112 ~113 
Go Incomes 56........| -.<020000---20-00 I an. ccinccieainniion 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. |1904/104 —106 
do 2d 25s 6s. S 1909|106 —108 
do Le Me §s.....1 F.@A. |1916/107 —1i08 
~ {| eee J.&D. |1918)120% —121 
Vaited Ry’s Pid Sistas Apr. '021¥..|...... 833,— 84 
a c. 508 ee a ae 874%4-— 817% 
St. Louis Treasit. PRR enee ERAS Rl — 31Y 








INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 











American Cent... sidlina: 1902, 4 pc |294 295 





MISCRLLANEOUS STOCKS. 


Parl Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





Price, 





Am. Car- vary Co 100|Jan. 1902 \....... 31 — 32 


pc itiec 100| Jan. 1902,13 qr.| $0 — 91 
Bell Setenheeiet pn aoe igor 2 ge | —— 

Terre F.C| 100|May °96, 2......... 
peer Lead Co.| 100 Maxi902, i MO. 128 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100) Jan. 1902 1 19 — 19% 
Doe Run Min, Co} 10/Mar 1902, % MO/128 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) -.------.-.-:---------- 245 —247% 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100) Nov. 1901, 1...... 93 — 98 
K. & T. Coal Ce. 100| Feb.,’89. 1........ 48 — 52 


d Com.....| 100; Aug. 1901 A.10../110 —115 

ceaeand Pfd...... ee Aug. te re 116 —120 
lede Gas,com| ar 

oo Gas, =. pt. 100|Dec, 1901 SA “7 108 —109 


Mo. Edison P BOE os ant trian chanelle 43 — 45 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) ....--...----.--.----+- 16% - 17 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100) Jan. ’c2 1g ar .|100 — 

Schultz Baling. ..| 100| Jan ’02.q Pc, 97 —100 
SimmonsHd 100|Mar., 1 A\l60 --165 


mons do 100|Sept.1902, 33468A/140 --:43 
oe do Pi 100|Oct. 19014 5S.A..)1f0 —154 
St. Joseph L. és: 10|Mar. 1902 1% qy| 18 -- 19 
St. L. Brew Pfd.../410|Jan., 00, 2 p. c.. 46 —48 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 4p. c. Bi --42 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100|Sept.,’94, 4....... 55 — 65 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100)Feb 1902, 1 qr.. 72 — 80 


Union Dairy....... 100/Nov., O01. 2qr...|135 = 115% 


Co.| 100/Apr. ’C2, 2 qr...|600 Bid 
wa kg $n Mar. 1901, 7%... “ - 200 


“ Coupler..... 











mined opposition among the Morgan-Hill 
interests in the extreme Northwest. That 
Union Pacifi: common is cleverly manipu- 
lated and maintained around its present 
basis has been evident for some time and it 
would not be at all surpising if an effort 
were soon to be made to lift the quotation to 
125. Last year, the stock sol4 above 130, 
shortly before the collapse of May 9h. 
An upward movement will, of course, de- 
pend upon crop prospects and hopes of an 
increase in dividends. 

Amalgamated Copper has braced up a 
little and is now selling in the 703 again. 
Copper trade conditions are said to be 
slowly improving, both here and abroad. 
The business revival in Europe is expected 
to enlarge consumption of the metal, and to 
permit the Amalgamated to regain its 
balance again. It received a severe blow 
last year, when the Rio Tinto or Rothschild 
people took the market away from them. 
The Amalgamated had done some extremely 
foolish things and lost the confidence of 
investors almost completely. There is 
little demand for its stock at 70 or 71, and 
it isto be hoped that there will not be any 
larger demand at 90 or 100. If anybody 
contemplates buying, he should do so now. 
Rumors are persistent that there will be a 
sharp rise before long and that the control- 
ling clique is “loading up” on every con- 
cession. Lots of money has already been 
lost in these shares, and it is safe to predict 
that still more will be lost, when the clique 
has gone to work again. 

Sugar, Colorado Fuel and Iron, General 
Electric, Virginia Chemical, Pressed Steel, 
American Smelting and Refining, American 
Cotton Oil and Tennessee Coa! and Iron are 
the most active industrial issues for the 
time being. Whenever the rest of the 
market grows dull, one or more of these 
specialties is taken in hand and given a 
good whirl, toshow the suckers that the 
“big fellows” are still there and supporting 
the market. It is, indeed, an amusing 
spectacle to watch the light-waisted bulls 
hanging on tothe coat-tails of manipulators 
to buy Colorado Fuel, for instance, at 100, 
after it has advanced from 95, and then sell 
again ata loss. When will they ever learn 
the tricks and devices of Wall street? 
When will it ever dawn upon their minds 
that they are fools that are being fooled 
year in and year out? 


& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





A fresh stimulus has been given to the 
local stock boom by the reported absorption 
of the Continental by the National Bank of 
Commerce. Holders of Continental will 
receive $300 per share for their stock, cer- 
tainly a very good price. The present 
officials of both companies will be retained, 
it is said, and everybody seems to be 
satisfied with the arrangement. Bank of 
Commerce has at last risen to 400, and Con- 
tinental has crossed 300. The bulls on the 
first-named are still very much in evidence 
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and very aggressive; they are now talking 


of 500 in due course of time. Brokers are 
supplied with numerous and attractive tips 
from unknown insiders, and will tell you, 
with a confident smile, that Commerce is a 
“cinch.” 

Lic .vin Trust is a little lower, and quoted 
at 263’. Well-informed people say the 
stock is worth more, and should be selling 
above 300, as an 8per cent dividend-payer. 
There seems to be some sort of a prejudice 
against the shares, on grounds that can 
only be surmised. ; 

State National and Boatmen’s shares are 
in demand; State National has risen con- 
siderably in the past week and is now sell- 
ing at 227. Both should go higher. Third 
National is following in the wake of Com- 
merce and approaching 300. 

American Central Insurance displays 
marked activity. Every house seems to have 
buying orders for it, and the stock has 
climbed up to 280. 

There has been little doing in street rail- 
way issues. Transit is a little lower and 
salable at 3144. The stock seems to be 
pegged around this level. United Railways 
preferred is dull at 84. 

Bank clearances are still highly satisfac- 
tory. The percentage of gains is growing 
less marked, however. This is ascribed to 
the incipient summer dullness. Money is in 
fair demand, withinterest rates unchanged. 
Sterling is steady and a little higher at 
4 874. 

et et 
_ A young married couple—from the 


country, of course, attended an exhibition 
of “dissolving views.” The bride,being very 
pretty, attracted the attention of a stylish 
looking city gentleman who happened to 
occupy the same seat with the happy pair. 
During the exhibition the part of the hall 
occupied by the audience was obscured. By 
some accident the light went out also on the 
stage. During the darkness the young man 


from the city pressed the hand of the bride. 


She was much alarmed, but offered no re- 
sistance. Then he actually leaned over and 
kissed her. This was too much, and the 
wife resolved to tell her husband. 

“John.” 

“What?” 

“This feller’s kissing me.” 

“Well, tell him to quit.” 

“No John, you tell him.” 

“Tell him yourself.” 

“No, John, I don’t like totell him. You 
tell him. The gentleman is a_ perfect 


stranger.” — Philadelphia Times. 
et 
Being detained down town until a late 


hour one evening, by an engagement at his 
club, Mr. Oldboy hailed acab and was 
driven to his home. It was 3o’clock A Mm. 
when he arrived at his front door. There 
was no anxious wife awaiting his return. 
His wife was sleeping peacefully in bed. 
The cabman did not assist him to mount the 
front steps. He walked up the steps un- 
aided. He was perfectly sober.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


Capital, Surplus and 


Profits, $7,300,000. 


Transacts a General Trust Company Business. 


OFFICERS: 
JULIUS S. WALSH, President. 


BRECKINRIDG E JONES ’ 
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A PROTEST. 





’Tis a most scandalous thing—this Life! 
A man is shot into a world of strife 
To suffer and grieve, 
To fail or achieve, 
With never so much asa “By your leave 
It’s a low-down game 
And a dastard shame 
And I beg to protest in Humanity’s name! 


” 
: 


They never ask if you care to come 
Or where you would like to make your 
home, 
You’re set on your toes 
To wrestle with woes 
And, whether you like it or not, buy clothes; 
And if you don’t, you sin, 
And you’re soon run-in 
And it’s useless to plead you were wearing a 
skin! 


They give you a name in a brace of shakes, 
Damning a man for his forbears’ sakes, 
With “Will or “Jack” 
Or “Tom” or “Mac,” 
The whole thing finished behind your back! 
As it’s yours to bear 
It seems unfair 
That you’ve less to say than anyone there! 


To be hungry is often your cruel lot— 

No choice of yours—you would rather not! 
But sneak away 
A loaf from a tray, 

They’ll put you in prison a week and a day! 
To drink inclined, 
Your troubles to blind, 

You’re dragged away off toa beak and fined. 


But later in life, when your wife has died, 
And your purse is full and your acres wide, 
Once in a while 
You may raise a smile 
Stroking your beard in a cynical style— 
Just as Hope blooms 
And your life assumes 
Some interest—enter a hearse and plumes! 


Now, supposing a man should chance to sin, 
In a world he don’t want to be landed in, 
In face of that same 
Is the beggar to blame 
Considering it wasn’t his fault that he 
came? 
It’s a low-down game 
And a big d—d shame, 
And I beg to protest in Humanity’s name! 
Sydney Bulletin 
Fe Ft 
CO-EDUCATION. 





“There is no question that a reaction has 
set in against co-education,” said President 
David Starr Jordan in his speech on “The 
Education of Women,” before the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, in Los An- 
geles. He added: “The number of those 
who proclaim their unquestioning faith is 
relatively fewer than would have been the 
case ten years ago. This change in senti- 
ment is not universal. It will be nowhere re- 
volutionary. Young women will not be ex- 
cluded from any institution where they are 
now welcomed, nor will the almost universal 
rule of co-education in State institutions be 
in any way changed or reversed... . The 
only serious new argument against co-educa- 
tion is that derived from the fear of the 
adoption by universities of woman’s standards 
of art and science, rather than those of 
men; the fear that amateurism would take 
the place of specialization in our higher 
education. Only men, broadly speaking, 
are capable of objective studies. Only men 
can learn to face fact without flinching, un- 
swayed by feeling or preference. The 


reality with women is the way in which the 
fact affects her. Original investigation, 
creative art, the ‘resolute facing of the 
world as it is,’ all belong to man’s world, 
not at allto that of the average woman. 
That women in college can do as good work 
as the men is beyond question. In the uni- 
versity they do not, for this difference exists, 
the rare exceptions only proving the rule 
that women excel in technique, men in 
actual achievement. If instruction through 
investigation is the real work of the real 
university, then in the real university the 
work of the most gifted women is only by- 
play. The remedy for feminine dilettan- 
teism is found in more severe training. Cur- 
rent literature, as shown in profitable edi- 
tions, reflects the taste of the leisure class. 
The women with leisure who read and dis- 
cuss vapid books are not representative of 
woman’s higher education. In any event, 
this gives no argument against co-educa- 
tion. It is thorough training, not separate 
training, which is indicated as the need of 
the times.” 


FF 
$25.50 TO BOSTON AND RETURN 

Via Big Four Route. Tickets on sale June 
12th, 13th and 14th. Call at Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, or address C. L. 
Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 

se Fe 
WHAT WOMEN ADMIRE IN MEN. 





Women abhor cowards and still more 
sneaks, though, I regret to say, they often 
endure cads in a way that belies their in- 
telligence and good taste. They have a 
quite pathetic desire to look upto men, to 
feel their inferiors in strength of body and 
mind, in calmness of judgment and clear- 
ness of intellect. And it is indeed a pity 
that men so often seem to go out of their 
way to destroy their most cherished illusions. 

Above everything a woman admires 
strength ina man. It may be strength of 
body—she will worship a Hercules with the 
brain of a guinea-pig. It may be strength 
of intellect—she will adore a savant with 
the body of a Gibbon monkey. It may be 
strength of character—she will break her 
heart for a politician or a financier who is 
unswervingly wrapped up in dreams of 
personal advancement, and who possesses 
no more heart than an oyster. But strength 
in some form she cr aves unceasingly. It is 
an hereditary instinct that has been be- 
queathed to her through Eve’s first disap- 
pointment when Adam _ was tried in the 
balance and found wanting. Woman, 
secretly conscious of her own physical 
weakness and lack of intellectual strength, 
demands strength from man to make up 
for her own deficiencies. Even the strong- 
est women, strong in body and mind, well- 
balanced as Athene herself, though they 
may shield and protect the weakness of 
the men they love and stoop to help them, 
will never do so without a secret feeling of 
contempt, which is destructive of all ideals. 

Man, in spite of that deplorable start 
made by Adam, was intended to be woman’s 
protector and refuge from all harm, upon 
whom she could lean andrely in every 
event of life’s pilgrimage, and when the 
roles are reversed, as they often so un- 
fortunately are, it isa bad thing both for 
man and woman. Strength, however, is 
what women love in men.— Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, in the London News. 

Fe Ft wt 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 
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Burlington 


Houte 





T0 


May 27th to June 8th; 


August 2d to 8th; 


EXTREMELY 
CHEAP TOURS 


CALIFORNIA 


limit 60 days. 


From St. Louis, $47.50; from Kansas City, $45.00,—round 
trip; $11.00 more including Portland. 


The best the Burlington has, is offered for these excursions. 
Tickets good in chair cars (seats free), standard sleepers, or in the Burlington’s 
Through California Tourist Sleeper Excursions via Denver, Scenic Colorado, Salt Lake 


City,— chief Coast Scenic Route. 


Through Tourist Sleepers leave St. Louis May 28th, May 30th, Jume 2nd, June 4th, 
June 7th, for Los Angeles and San Francisco, at nine o’clock p. m.; secure berths early, 
No tour of the Pacific Coast is complete without the Burlington as a part of it. 


Describe your 


roposed trip; let us advise you about variable routes at least cost, in con- 


nection with the Burlin gton to Denver, to Portland, Yellowstone Park, St.Paul. 
_ Send for special printed matter, ‘California Conventions,” ‘Personally Conducted Fx- 
cursions,” ‘‘To California Through Scenic Colorado,”’ "i 
City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 





MATCHLESS 





Free Reclining Chair Cars. 








CHICAGO & 





Standard and Compartment Sleepers. 
Dining Cars with Library and Smoking Apartments. 
Observation Platforms. 


ROCK BALLAST. NO DUST. 


The 








ALTON 





~ Por rates and information address D. BOWES, A. G, P, A., St. Louis, Mo. 








THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year, 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Masr. 

















Best Passenger. Service is 


TEXAS. 





“No Treuble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
es TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
emeral Passen ger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Millinery Department. 


Special showing and sale this week on Shirt 
Waist Hats, all the new and chic effects for 
summer wear. Prices from.........$1 25 to $7 50 


Every one of our trimmed and ready-to-wear hats 
at half the actual price. 


Hats that were $18.00, $16.50, $12.50 and $10.50 


Lj) Se ee a ok oS. $8.50, $750 $598 and $4.98 
Baby Caps in mull, lawn, batiste and silk, all 
new designs; prices from.................... 19c to $7.50 
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Waists, Skirts and Suits 


Away Down in the Broom. 


Our $1.75 India Linen White Waists, 
MRE OBIE 5oc5s.+. ncaa tccarege eiaeieenroiss 98c 
Our $275 upto $3.98 Handsomely Tucked, 
Embroidered and Hemstitched White India 
Linen Waists, opened front and back, a 
grand bargain, now only.........................----- $1 98 
Our $2 25 Black and White and Blue and 
White Polka Dot Dress Skirts, now only......$1 25 
Our $3.75 White Pique Walking Skirt, stitched 
flounce, now only. 
Our $7 50 Kilt Pleated Dress Skirt, navy blue, 
black, gray and castor, now only. ...............$4.98 
Our $650 up to $7.50 Stylish White and 
Colored Shirt Waist Suits, tailor made, 











Our $16.50 up to $22.50 Fine Tailor-Made 
Dress Suits, made of the best quality of 
Venetian Cloth, Serges and Covert Cloth, 


Infants’ Department. 


Our 35c Infants’ Slips, made of fine cambric, 
yoke and sleeves, embroidery trimmed—for 


= this week... Ft sand Sa sadhana Meelis gare ieain ee 
Our 45c Infants’ Cambric Skirts, finished with 
deep hem—for this week................-.--.-----+ -+-++4 25c 
Our 75c Infants’ Short Dresses, Bishop or 


Hubbard styles, neck and sleeves em- 
broidery trimmed, to fit 6 months to 1 
year—For this week........... cast os daxteed Geese 50c 
Our $1.25 Children’s P. K. Reefers, em- 
broidery trimmed, to fit 1 to 3 years—For 
RNa Sc a ica gncscncnenisonparsedurtoaiet tones 


.[S 
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85c 
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The Mirror 


= CRAWFORD’S 


Don’t Take Our Word for it, Compare Our Goods and Prices with those elsewhere 
and then BE YOUR OWN JUDGE!! 


Colored Dress Goods. 


We have a big stock which must be 
sold. We never carry goods over. 


500 pieces fine Figured Nainsook Dimities, on 
white grounds, at half price. These goods 
were never sold for.less than 1214c; they 
are perfectly fast colors; we have 20 styles 
to select from. Sale price this week (see 


ieee ianlaterPalceetiabiaiedth pnviabcecke soldat 6\4c 
Our White and Black Batiste Lawn, which 
was 124éc, Sale Price, this week.................... 7i6c 


Our find imported Dotted Swiss, on white and 
colored grounds, the 45c quality, Sale Price, 
this week.. 

Arabian Lace Stripe Tissues, in solid colors 
and organdie effects, something entirely 
new, just as handsome as 50c goods; Sale 
SUNOS Pint UN ise sc, oooh ssa snk coceccntesenvnispeecienns LSS 








Special Values in 


Men’s Shirts. 


You need not travel without one. 


sell the best only and almost 
Give Them Away. 


Men’s fine printed and woven Madras Shirts, 
with cuffs attached or detached; about 25 
dozen left out of 200 dozen; actual 75c 
value; while they last.................... oiiatee a 

Men’s fine Percale Nesliges Shirts, prey two 
separate collars and one pair cuffs, worth 


We 


75c; all sizes, this week... pect ... 59¢ 
Men’s fine 50c Cambric Night Shirts, ‘whhont 
collar, full size, as a special this week.........39c 





Women’s, Children’s and Infants’ 


Knit Underwear. 


Anything and everything in Underwear to be 
found here. Our prices are always the lowest. 
Women’s Jersey Ribbed, Bleached Cotton 

Vests—low neck, no sleeves, taped neck and 

arms—were l10c—cut tO................ -cscsssese sseseeeeeee IC 
Women’s Jersey Ribbed Dadbalonns Usies 

Suits—high neck, long sleeve, silk trimmed, 

pearl buttons—50c goods, cut to... eeeceee 25c 
Children’s Jersey Ribbed Waists— cream and 

white, full buttoned, well trimmed—19c 

OI 5 NUE vesssneicsnsscis aprscansieds Sissesao sassiepabbes 12kec 


D. Crawford & Co., 


se WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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Embroidery Department. 


Imported Shirt Waist Patterns. 


SR ee Se 


Only a few left—those beautiful Shirt Waist 
Patterns, Point Venice burnt-out effects, 
regular value $3 50 to $5 00 each, choice of 
kt Ss ene. Fm ge 

Embroidery Applique in white and cream 
colors, all widths from 14 to 6 
SM acdittic,sycdseved ties ones! =e 74gc a yard upward. 

20-inch Embroidery Allovers, regular value 
60c to 75c a yard, choice while they last 
| Sees n eee ..39¢ a yard. 


inches, 


At 19c a ee inch Cambric nine also 
6 to 12 inch Cambric Insertion or Allovers, 
at 19c per yard, regular value 35c to 50c a yard. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Hosiery. 
Special Reductions tor This Week. 


35c Ladies’ Imported, Drop Stitch 
BONA NO soca sos ccas< 3 sososaeatndasoncsonesse ms 
35c Ladies’ Imported Black Gauze— | CHOICE 
double soles.. see HATS . | OF ANY 
35c Ladies’ Black Lace Lisle 


MORN caida ca 9 ocechcns oc seetekgeds sncbgiensens | 19¢ 


35c Ladies’ Imported Fancy Cotton | 
—double heels and toes.................. 

Ladies’ Imported, Extra Large, Fine Cotton 
Hose—just the thing for stout women— 
ribbed tops—50c goods cut to.................-.. 25c 

Boys’ Extra Strong, Fast Black Cotton Hose 
lxl rib, double heels and toes; also double 
knees—sizes 6 to 844—-worth 19c—cut to........10c 


Children’s Imported, Fast Black, Fine Cotton 
Hose—1xl rib, unbleached split feet—sizes 
5, 5%, 6, 646 and 7—25c goods, cut to............ 15c 


Summer Gloves. 


Ladies’ Taffeta and Lace effect Gloves for 
black 
Wi css toed keacecsntrcchaninsiaassvectineqeussoevicacettty 25c per pair. 


summer wear—gray, and white— 


Ladies’ Lisle Thread and double finger tipped 
Silk Gloves, in all colors, at (per pair) .. ...... 50c 
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DIRGE. 





FOR ONE WHO FELL IN BATTLE. 
Room for a soldier! lay him in the clover; 
He loved the fields, and they shall be his 

cover; 
Make his mound with hers who called him 
once her lover; 
Where the rain may rain upon it 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee will dine upon it. 


Bear him to no dismal tomb under city 
churches; 
Take him to the fragrant fields, by the silver 
birches, 
Where the whip-poor-will shall mourn, 
where the oriole perches: 
Make his mound with sunshine on it, 
Where the bee will dine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the rain will rain upon it. 


Busy as the bee was he, and his rest should 
be the clover; 
Gentle as the lamb was he, and the fern 
should be his cover; 
Fern and rosemary shall grow my soldier’s 
pillow over: 
Where the rain may rain upon it, 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee shall dine upon it. 


Sunshine in his heart, the rain would come 
full often 
Out of those tender eyes which ever more 
did soften: 
He never could look cold till we saw him in 
his coffin. 
Make his mound with sunshine on it, 
Plant the lordly pine upon it, 
Where the moon may stream upon it, 
And memory shall dream upon it. 


“Captain or colonel”—whatever invocation 
Suit our hymn the best, no matter for thy 
station— 
On thy grave the rain shall fall from the 
eyes of a mighty nation! 
Long as the sun doth shine upon it 
Shall glow the goodly pine upon it, 
Long as the stars do gleam ujon it 
Shall memory come to dream upon it. 
Thomas William Parsons. 


FS 
DISCOURAGING. 





“She to\d me she had made a study of 
palmistry. “ 

“Well?” 

“Well, she offered to read my palm, ard 
I let her.“ 

“Naturally.” 

“Then she told me that I was going to 
suffer a disappointment in icve, but wou'd 
get over it and marry a poor girl.” 

“What did you say?” 

“What could I say?” She’s rich, and I 
had intended to propose to her that very 
Chicago Fost. 

Fe Ft 

Victor Hugo had avery exalted opinion 
of himself. One of his intimates called on 
him once and -found him walking in his 
garden, apparently thinking deeply. The 
visitor asked the great French poet what he 
was meditating upon. “I was wondering,” 
replied the poet, “what I should say to the 
Creator when I meet Him. Can you 
imagine what I! would say?” “Yes,” 
answered the poet’s friend; “you would 
say: ‘My dear Confrere.’ ” 


evening.” — 


The Mirror 














THE WHITE HOUSE CHILDREN, 





The gospel of youthful life, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has preached so earnestly, 
has worthy converts in his own children. 
Time and again Mr. Roosevelt has declared 
“all children should have as good a time as 
they possibly can,” and his own youngsters 
have manifested a marvelous capacity for 
observing both the spirit and the letter of 
the law. Best of all, Papa Roosevelt hasn’t 
sought to make the young hopefuls “goody- 
goods.” Hesaid once toafriend: “I do 
not want anyone to believe that my little 
ones are brought up to be cowards. If they 
are struck they are not taughttoturn the 
other cheek. I commend gentleness and 
manliness, and I want my boys to be strong 
and gentle. I recommend the same 
qualities for girls and, in fact, I must con- 
fess that when girls are small I prefer that 
they should be tom-boyish. For them all 
I pray they may be healthy and natural.” 

Teddy Roosevelt is not a brilliant pupil, 
but he studies hard. In arithmetic and 
some other branches he is most proficient. 
Like his father, he wears glasses. That 
the boy has the same dislike for being im- 
posed upon, which is characteristic of his 
father, was proven by an incident which 
occurred during Mr. Roosevelt’s term of 
cffice as Governor of New York. On his 
way to school, in Albany, one day, Teddy 
was accosted by a boy somewhat laiger than 
himself, who sang out, “Hey, Goggles, 
how’s your pa?” 

Young Roosevelt crossed the street in a 
hurry. “If you are talking to me,” he re- 
plied, “you may as well know that I am as 
good as you, goggles or no goggles.” 

The large boy had no other alternative 
than to fight, and the fierce but brief en- 
counter ended in a very decisive victory 
for young Teddy. When the victor arrived 
at home, with his clothing sadly torn and 
soiled, his father’s only comment was, 
“Well, I’m glad you thrashed him.”— Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 

Fe 
FLOWERS AND OZONE. 

According to Professor Mantogazza, of 
Pavia, ozone is generated in immense quan- 
tities by all plants and flowers possessing 
green leaves and aromatic odors. Hya- 
cinths, mignonette, heliotrope, lemon mint, 
lavender, narcissus, cherry-laurel, and the 
like, all throw off ozone largely on exposure 
to the sun’s rays. So powerful is this great 
atmospheric purifier that it is the belief of 
chemists that whole districts can be re- 
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deemed from the deadly malaria which in- 
fests them by simply covering them with 
aromatic vegetation. The bearing of this 
upon flower culture in our large cities is 
also very important. Experiments have 
proved that the air of cities contains less 
ozone than that of {the surrounding country, 
and the thickly-inhabited parts of cities less 
than the more sparsely built, or than the 
parks or open squares. Plants and flowers 
and green trees can alone restore the 
balance, sothat every little flower-pot is not 
merely athing of beauty while it lasts, but 
has a direct and beneficial influence upon 
the health of the neighborhood in which it 
is found, 

et 

“YOU CRY.” 





Johnny and Harry had been left at home 
with their big sister, mother having gone 
out. At bedtime they wanted to “stay up 
for mother,” but their big sister relentlessly 
put them to bed. Harry maintained a 
stolid indifference, but Johnny cried lustily. 
Their sister listened at the foot of the stairs, 
hoping they would soon be good. At last 
Johnny stopped, and the listener heard him 
say, “Youcry a bit, Harry; I’m tired.”— 
Tid Bits. 

Ft 

“The station at Savannah,” says a traveler 
through the South, “is surrounded in all 
directions with a lot of saloons and cheap 
restaurants. In great illuminated letters 
over one of these saloons was the sign: 

© ‘Open all night.’ 

“Next to it wasa restaurant bearing, with 
equal prominence, the legend, ‘We never 
close.’ 

“Third in order was a Chinese laundry in 
a little tumbledown hovel, and upon the 
front of this building was the sign in great, 
scrawling letters: ‘Me wakee, too.’ "—New 
York Tribune. 

et 

A man went with his wife to visit her 
physician. The doctor placed a thermometer 
n the woman’s mouth. After two or three 
minutes, just as the physician was about 
to remove the instrument, the man, who 
was not used to such a prolonged spell of 
brilliant silence on the part of his life’s 
partner, said: “Doctor, what will you take 
fur that thing?” 


eS 
“Mother, what are twins?” asked little 
Bobbie. “I know,” chimed in Dolly. 


“Twins is two babies just the same age; 
three babies is triplets; four is quadrupeds; 
and five is centipedes.” 
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BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 














“Well, madam, you’ve got your wish 
you’ve married a rich husband.” “N 
dear, I’ve married a rich man but a poo! 
husband.” 
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TALKING OVER THE DAY’S SPORT. 
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The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswego, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through The Ozarks. 
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